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“South Pacific” Michener . . . Havighurst 


Helping Them Realize a Play . Gainsburg 


Competence in Writing .... Zollinger 
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HELPS FOR BUSY ENGLISH TEACHERS 


The Eaton Book Report System requires more thinking and less writing on 
the part of the student and less reading and correcting on the part of the teacher. 
It also provides a handy, permanent record of each student’s outside reading. 
Form A for Novels and Drama, Form B for Essays and Short Stories, Form C for 
the Book Review, Form D for the Photoplay Review, Form E for Biography, 
Form F for Travel. Prices: Forms A, B, C, D, E, F $1.25 per hundred, Permanent 
Record Cards $2.00 per 100. 


Eaton-Palmer Workbooks in Literature. Macbeth, Julius Caesar, Ivanhoe, 
Treasure Island, A Tale of Two Cities, Silas Marner, The Lady of the Lake, Idylls 
of the King, The Merchant of Venice. Hundreds of thousands of copies sold all 
over the country. Try them out in one class and you will want more. Single copies 
20 cents, with key 35 cents. Discount on class orders. 


Pictorial Literature Maps. Interesting visual aids for your literature classes. 
Each map is loaded with interesting information. English Literature Map in black 
and white $1.00, American Literature Map in colors $1.50. Historical and Literary 
Map of London, in colors $2.00. 


Workbook in Basic Spelling. This is a scientifically worked out method of 
really eliminating errors most frequently made in basic spelling at the junior high 
school level. It is also useful with backward spellers in higher grades. Price 40 
cents. 


The Eaton Literature Tests. Thirty-eight popular titles used in junior and 
senior high schools. Write for complete list and sample copies. You'll like them. 
Price: small quantities 4 cents each or $3.00 per hundred in any assortment. 


Teaching Diacritical Marks. Twenty-nine short lessons on this frequently ne- 
glected subject. Price 25 cents. 


Staff Handbook for the High School Newspaper. If you have to supervise 
the publication of the school paper you will welcome this little book. It outlines in 
detail the exact duties of each member of the staff of a paper. It will save you much 
time and help to produce a better product. Price 35 cents. 


Kingsley Outlines Studies in Literature. Yes, your teachers probably used 
these and they are still good for those who want to make a careful study of the 
classics. Seventy separate titles, 25 cents each. Write for complete list. 


Write for a complete catalog. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers 
370 Atlantic Ave. Boston 10, Mass. 
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your reluctant readers, 
retarded or classic-shy. . 


SILAS MARNER 
ROBINSON CRUSOE 
AROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY DAYS 


| of the baker’s dozen 
of Scott, Foresman Simplified Classics... 
stories you'd like your students to read, tailor-made 
for their enjoyment and encouragement. 


t.. big ideas, the tone, the flavor of 
the originals are coupled with captivating 
drawings, big print, and simplified sentence 
structure, concepts, and vocabulary 
(fourth- and fifth-grade vocabulary level, unlabeled). 


0... readable reading for Grades 7-12 
retarded readers—and the ‘‘okay” readers who 


David Copperfield 
Eight Treasured Stories 


Huckleberry Finn 
Write for free examination materials The Last of the Mohicans 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


@ Footprints on the sand of 
the eye-catching cover. . . 
inside, the interest-getting 
Verne Brown simplification 
of Robinson Crusoe 


@ With Lou Bunce’s adapta- 
tion of Silas Marner, the 
small, bent weaver of Raveloe 
comes alive as a man of 
mystery for reluctant readers 


@ Jules Verne spun a fantastic 
tale (for 1872!) of an 80-day 
global trip. Gertrude Moder- 
ow has skillfully adapted 
these hilarious adventures 


turn away from the fine-print classics: 


Moby Dick 
Six Great Stories 


' When Washington Danced Tom Sawyer 


Lorna Doone 
Treasure Island 
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The Editor Prevtews 
Issue 


This 


Warer Havicuurst has a consider- 
able list of successful books to his credit 
—Pier 17, The Upper Mississippi, The 
Long Ships Passing, etc. He writes about 
‘““Michener of the South Pacific’ with 
evident enjoyment, which you will share. 
The interpretive summaries will call back 
the Michener you have read, and the 
comments will further illuminate the 
stories. 


From JosEPpH C. GAINSBURG’s “‘Play- 
reading with Dynamic Meaning’’ you 
will get much the same pleasure as from 
participating in a good class discussion of 
literature. This discussion is purposeful, 
too. You will be annoyed if anything 
interrupts your reading. 

The city-wide progress in literacy re- 
ported by MARIAN ZOLLINGER in ‘“De- 
veloping Competence in Writing’’ is 
heartening. This is not the most im- 
portant of our objectives, but it is the 
strategic one to attack first when any 
considerable number of teachers are to 
participate. 


“The Birth of an Idea,” by Joun H. 
Bens, tells how students were maneu- 
vered into an earnest investigation of the 
source of their attitudes and assumptions 
and how they had acquired these. Surely 
a very valuable unit and one which no 
other department would undertake. 


Some old customs no longer fashion- 
able had—and have-—-genuine value. So 
Nora GEESLIN BarTINE revived the old- 
time literary programs and found them 
as satisfactory as Colonial house archi- 
tecture. She calls her report just ‘“Liter- 
ary Programs.” 

Success in teaching depends in large 
part upon creating a psychological at- 


mosphere favorable to learning. So Ar- 
NOLD LESLIE Lazarus, who is also adept 
in using games, spelling mnemonics, and 
other tricks of the trade, writes in 
“—-And Make Good Cheer’ about 
teacher humor. You will have to apply 
his ideas in your own personal way. 


Three of the ‘‘Round Table’’ papers 
are on familiar topics— familiar because 
they are important: objective tests, the 
school paper and grammar, the human- 
relations effect of Shakespeare. Two con- 
tributions present useful devices (1) for 
correcting compositions and (2) for 
keeping class records. 


Boston at Thanksgiving! Read LEN- 
NOX GREY’s “ ‘Great Traditions, Widen- 
ing Horizons’”’ for a preview of a pro- 
gram worthy of the time and place. 


Three of the first five items in ‘“‘New 
Books” are--not by design but because 
they are so much discussed in other 
magazines- the works of Italian novel- 
ists. 


“Teaching Materials’’ includes very 
few new high school English textbooks. 
This has been true in all recent issues, 
but the books of the last few years are 
much better than those of even a decade 
ago. We must express our deep apprecia- 
tion of the reviewing of books for indi- 
vidual students’ reading. A few friends 
whom we drafted for this work have now 
carried on for nearly two years, with 
never a complaint about the labor and 
with surprising punctuality. If you are 
particularly interested in such books, 
write the editor, being sure to tell the 
school grade in which you teach most 
and any kind of book which interests 
you most. 
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ON FILM 
FOR ALL SCHOOL 


"SHAKESPEARE’S GREAT DRAMA OF 
DEMOCRACY ... MADE ALIVE AND 
TIMELESS""* 


THE FIRST AND ONLY FULL-LENGTH MO- 
TION PICTURE VERSION OF 


DAVID: BRADLEY > 


Here is a great opportunity. For the first 
time, a new, authentic American feature 
production is available for school use 
now, simultaneous with its release in 
theatres and on TV. 


EXCELLENT FOR ENGLISH, DRAMA, LIT- 
ERATURE, LATIN, SPEECH AND HISTORY 
CLASSES; AND A RICH CULTURAL TREAT 
FOR ALL AUDITORIUM GATHERINGS. 


new understanding and appreciation . . . 
o Caesar of deep intensity; nobility, 
striking impoct and qutbenliity . it makes 
this oF ae olive timeless.” 
Highly Recommended” by Scholastic 
Teacher—Vera Falconer, A. v. Ed. 


PLAN TO SHOW IT THIS SEMESTER! FOR 
CHOICE DATES, APPLY NOW. 82 Min., 
B&W, 16mm Sound, Rental, Apply. (Can be 
used in two parts for successive meetings) 


FOR THE ONLY COMPLETE 
“JULIUS CAESAR" WRITE: 


“BRANDON FILMS INC. 200 © ibe 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
FILM CENTER INC. 64 West Randolph Street, Chicago 1, Il. a 


222 FOURTH AVE. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
a unique NEW anthology 
Now, for the first time, a col- 
lection drawn from the best in 
our international heritage of 
myths, legends, and folk mate- 
rial, which will bring greater 
enjoyment and accomplish- 
ment to your English course. 


MYTHS & FOLKLORE 


By Henry I. Curist. The con- 
tents open doors into rich new 
areas of reading, ranging from 
classical mythology tothe works 
of Stephen Vincent Benét and 
Carl Sandburg. Each unit is 
supplemented with a wealth of 
activities and vivid illustrations. 

NET CLASS PRICE: $1.80 

Write for your examination copy 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 


{ 
NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


Study and‘teaching aid in parts 
of speech and sentence structure 


EASY-VIEW 
ENGLISH CHART 


BY MARIE LOUISE PARABOSCHI 


Useful in grades 7-12 
Excellent for review 


SINGLE COPIES $1.00 


Class room lots at discount 


Please remit with order 


MRS. CESARE L. PARABOSCHI 
3825 Washington Street, Roslindale 
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Basic Books for English Teachers 
from E. P. DUTTON 


Vitalized Assemblies 200 Programs for All Occasions 


By NELLIE ZETTA THOMPSON. A wealth of material to help teachers, administrators 
and students plan and produce the very best assembly programs. $2.00 


Smaller Classical Dictionary 


Revised from SIR WILLIAM SMITH by J. WARRINGTON with a section of illustrations 
in half-tone. Long one of the most popular reference books on the personalities, 
arts, life and letters of the ancient world—this revised edition contains many 
new articles and illustrations based on the latest findings of scholars and —s, 
3.7 


ologists. 


Everyman’s Dictionary of 
Non-Classical Mythology 


Compiled by EGERTON SYKES. All the important mythological names and places 
from the Nordic, Egyptian, Chinese and other non-classical cultures. 16 pages 


of half-tone illustrations. 


$3.75 


Concise Etymological Dictionary of 


Modern English 


By ERNEST WEEKLEY. Extensive revision of a valuable reference work on words. 
Including out of the way words and many new scientific terms. $6.75 


The Background of Modern Poetry 


By J. ISAACS. Scholarly, clear history of modern poetry—with discussions of the 
meaning of modernity, the poetry of T. S. Eliot, poetry and science, achieve- 


ment and direction. 


$2.50 


Everyman's Library + New American Edition 
$1.45 per volume 


The Flowering 
of New England 


By VAN WYCK BROOKS 
#645A 


A Hazard of 
New Fortunes 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


Introduction by George Warren Arms, 
University of New Mexico. #646A 


Naked Masks 
FIVE PLAYS 


By LUIGI PIRANDELLO 


Selected and edited by Eric Bentley 
Contains Liola, It Is So! (If You Think So), 
Henry IV, Six Characters in Search of an 
Author, and Each in His Own Way. #647A 


The Way of 
All Flesh 


By SAMUEL BUTLER 
Introduction by George Moreby Acklom 
#895A 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC., 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 


CELEBRATING 100 YEARS OF PUBLISHING 


Just Published ... 
A new poetry book for high schools 


Louis Untermeyer’s 


THE MAGIC CIRCLE 


Stories and People in Poetry 


More than a hundred unforgettable poems, chosen solely for 
their sure-fire appeal to young people. Poems old and new—tales 
of gallant deeds and memorable characters, ballads, folk tales 
and fables, humorous poems. Delightfully original drawings 
by Joseph Krush. Even the student who balks at poetry will find 
these poems easy to read and hard to forget. $2.12 list. 


Other recent “‘types’’ books: 


HIE TO THE HUNTERS, Jesse Stuart. $2.00 
Novel GREAT EXPECTATIONS: Abridged. $1.80 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES: Abridged. $1.80 


Short SHORT SHORT STORIES, Wood. $1.80 
Story GREAT SHORT STORIES, Schramm. $2.00 


MODERN ONE-ACT PLAYS, Griffith-Mersand. $1.96 


D 
"ama DRAMA IN OUR TIME, Nagelberg. $2.00 


THE NEW MODERN AMERICAN 


Poetry AND BRITISH POETRY, Untermeyer. $2.12 


Usual discounts from list prices to schools 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND CO.-—new York 17—Chicago 1 
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Michener of the South Pacific 


WALTER HAVIGHURST! 


Eacury years ago Charles Warren Stod- 
dard came back from Polynesia with a 
sheaf of graceful sketches entitled South- 
Sea Idyls. He had followed the footsteps 
of Herman Melville in the dreaming is- 
lands, and to Typee and Omoo he added 
his own record of a man who had “‘drunk 
the milk of paradise.”” From these ro- 
mances came the Western world’s first 
impressions of the South Pacific. 

James A. Michener is the latest of the 
American writers in the Pacific, and he 
writes with a difference. Though he 
knows the languor and beauty of the is- 
lands, he sees this realm as the historic 
meeting place of two world cultures. 
Eighty years have brought into collision 
the westward course of empire and the 
eastward thrust of Asia; now Orient and 
Occident are meeting on the palm- 
fringed lagoons. That clash of cultures, 
Mr. Michener believes, is of momentous 
importance. A destiny is being deter- 
mined in the idyllic lands. 

There is a literary tradition, largely in 
English, in the South Pacific. First came 


1 Research professor of English, Miami Universi- 
ty (Ohio); author of Pier 17, The Long Ships Passing, 
etc.; compiler of Designs for Writing and Masters of 
the Modern Short Story. 


Herman Melville, then Charles Warren 
Stoddard, then Pierre Loti, then Conrad, 
Stevenson, Maugham, and James Nor- 
man Hall. Most of these writers went to 
Polynesia by choice, to savor the strange- 
ness and beauty of the islands. But 
chance took Herman Melville (boarding 
a whaler in 1841 at New Bedford) to the 
island of Nukuheva; and chance took 
James Michener (enlisting in 1941 in the 
United States Navy) to the scene of 
naval operations in the Solomon Jslands. 
Four years of roving assignment—first as 
a trouble shooter for naval aviation, later 
as senior historical officer for the area be- 
tween New Guinea and Tahiti—gave 
him a more extensive knowledge of the 
islands than any writing man before him. 
Mr. Michener saw the archipelago not 
only from land and from sea but from the 
air; as an air-borne observer he crowded 
into a few years what would require a 
lifetime of travel by trading schooner. 
(His name was a help; it sufficiently re- 
sembled the name of Admiral Mitscher 
to get him a ride anywhere, at any time.) 
“Forty days in the great desert of the sea 
—forty nights camped under cloud cano- 
pies,’ Charles Warren Stoddard began 
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his Idyls. Twenty hours took James 
Michener over the vast impassive ocean. 

In 1941 Mr. Michener was ‘‘a 35-year- 
old educator.” A teacher for several 
years, he had recently joined the educa- 
tional department of the Macmillan 
Company; he was an authority on the 
teaching of the social sciences. By mid- 
1942 he was in the Solomon Islands, in 
the midst of a motley and polyglot socie- 
ty—- Polynesians, Tonkinese, American 
Seabees, Marine flying men, French 
planters, and an occasional American 
nurse. His assignment was the mainte- 
nance of aircraft in a domain of vast dis- 
tances and tentative installations. There 
must have been boredom, discomfort, 
and frustrations; there was also the stim- 
ulus of a strange new world and a life 
totally different from college hall and 
publisher’s office. He flew from one 
fouled-up base to another on the far- 
spreading islands. Then—-‘“‘a slack spell 
came and I was stranded on a small is- 
land with nothing to do. Each afternoon 
I went to a deep cacao plantation and 
drafted some stories that had disturbed 
me. Each night I went to a big empty 
building with a dozen mosquito bombs 
and typed out the material I had been 
thinking about.’’ When he had finished 
his eighteen loosely linked sketches, he 
gave them a simple and appealing title: 
Tales of the South Pacific. 

The book was published in January, 
1947. James Michener thought of it as a 
novel, and so did the judges for the Pu- 
litzer awards, who gave it the 1948 prize 
for the best novel dealing with some 
phase of American life. 

Tales of the South Pacific reads like a 
novel, with its strong unity of mood and 
background and with its reappearing 
characters, notably Bus Adams and 
Tony Fry. It is a wide-ranging book— 
ranging over the whole strange and beau- 
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tiful world of the South Pacific and over 
a gallery of characters that includes 
pompous naval commanders and tat- 
tooed Seabees, aloof French planters and 
raffish Tonkinese. It ranges also in emo- 
tion, from tedium to the fury of battle on 
coral beaches, from broad comedy to 
loneliness, homesickness, and grief. The 
Tales are not equally effective, but they 
are all as fresh as a tropical daybreak, 
and they are all alive. Mr. Michener’s 
first book was the work of a mature 
writer; he appeared in full stature. 

Beneath their seeming casualness the 
Tales have a structure more inherent and 
more firm than many novels. They begin 
with a yearning: “J wish J could tell you 
about the South Pacific. The way it ac- 
tually was. The endless ocean. The infi- 
nite specks of coral we called islands. 
Coconut palms nodding gracefully to- 
ward the ocean. Reefs upon which waves 
broke into spray, and inner lagoons, love- 
ly beyond description. I wish J could tell 
you about the sweating jungle, the full 
moon rising behind the volcanoes, and 
the waiting. The waiting. The timeless, 
repetitive waiting. But whenever J start 
to talk about the South Pacific, people 
intervene.”’ People— Bus Adams, Bloody 
Mary, Atabrine Benny, Tony Fry, Lu- 
ther Billis, Joe Cable, the beautiful Liat 
of Bali-h’ai. 

War is always strange, but this war 
took place in a strange, exotic, unreal 
world. It was like a dream, with its un- 
earthly beauty and its nightmare vio- 
lence. So there are strange notes in this 
tale of war: ‘It was like a pleasure trip. 
... [never saw the water so beautiful. 
... The ocean was a thing of rare beauty 
that night.”’ War in the South Pacific 
was moonlight and malaria, it was the 
fragrance of frangipani and the smell of 
death. 

The first tale is a factual incident, with 
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a factual title, “Coral Sea”’—an objective 
account of a crucial naval battle and of 
how the news of it came to a group of 
weather observers on Vanicoro Island. 
This could be the beginning of a book of 
informal history. The second tale, “An 
Officer and a Gentleman,” has a sardonic 
title and a sharper focus; it shows us 
Ensign Bill Harbison and his dilemma. 
“He closed War and Peace which he 
could not follow anyway, and thought of 
good old Aunt Dinah. He was ashamed 
of himself, a young man of twenty-three 
escorting a woman of forty.”’ So the nar- 
rative moves inward—not history now, 
but personal feelings and confusions. 
Dinah Culbert, “from some nondescript 
place in Indiana,” was a nurse and ro 


dumb cluck. She knew pretty well what 
Bill’s trouble was. “‘I pity the next girl he 
goes with,” she said to herself. The next 
girl was Nellie Forbush—who in the 
years to come would emerge from print 


to hold the spotlight against a backdrop 
of the blue Pacific and the dreaming is- 
lands. 

Bill Harbison’s story is entirely per- 
sonal, but ‘‘The Cave’”’ reaches out. The 
best of the tales, this story introduces the 
raffish Tony Fry and the enigmatic 
Remittance Man; it has a growing inten- 
sity and a far-reaching symbolism: 
‘“‘Each man I knew had a cave some- 
where, a hidden refuge from war. For 
some it was love for wives and kids back 
home. .. . For others the cave consisted 
of jobs waiting, a farm to run, a business 
to establish, a tavern on the corner of 
Eighth and Vine. . .. When war became 
too terrible, or too lonely, or too bitter, 
men fled into their caves, sweated it out, 
and came back ready for another day or 
another battle.” 

After “Milk Run,” a tale told by 
Pilot Bus Adams, comes “‘Alligator,”’ the 
project of storming the island of Kuralei, 


SOUTH PACIFIC 399 
with its plans “‘too great for any one man 
to understand.” So the Tales already 
tighten with the buildup of vast forces 
and point to a crucial encounter with the 
intrenched enemy. 

In an effective change of pace comes 
“Fo’ Dolla’,” the long romantic story of 
Lieutenant Joe Cable and Bloody Mary 
and the beautiful Liat on the luring is- 
land of Bali-h’ai. Here also is the itiner- 
ant Atabrine Benny, who ‘walked with 
his toes at ten minutes to two.” In “A 
Boar’s Tooth” appears Luther Billis, “a 
big dealer’ and a resourceful Seabee. 
There is the tragic tale of ‘““The Mutiny,” 
showing the descendants of the “Boun- 
ty” mutineers on lonely Norfolk Island. 
‘Wine for the Mess at Segi’’ is a hilarious 
story of the irrepressible Tony Fry; and 
there is another tale, told by Bus Adams, 
fighter and roustabout, of Tony Fry’s 
marriage to the beautiful half-caste La- 
touche. Later the focus gathers again on 
the project of Kuralei, and the tempo 
quickens; three tales show the vast shore 
establishment swept by a hurricane, the 
bombardment of Kuralei, and the storm- 
ing of the beach. The final sketch rounds 
out the book’s pattern: in “A Cemetery 
at Hoga Point” three hundred good men 
lay buried—among them Commander 
Hoag, Lieutenant Joe Cable, and Lieu- 
tenant Tony Fry. Here at the end is the 
mood of the opening pages: the vast 
ocean; the reefs where the waves break 
into spray; and the timeless, endless 
waiting 

The Tales contain four distinct levels 
of experience and observation: (1) Navy 
life, with its boredom and comedy, its 
service jealousies and antagonisms; (2) a 
romantic yearning for beauty, love, tran- 
quillity; (3) the granite facts of military 
struggle; (4) the superimposing of jeeps, 
airplanes, bulldozers, radio communica- 
tion, over a timeless primitive culture. 
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This juxtaposition of cultures runs 
through all the tales, giving them a fur- 
ther unity and significance. 

James Michener saw his book as a 
novel, but Rodgers and Hammerstein 
saw it as a musical romance. Michener 
had already declined a proposal for dram- 
atization of the book, but he warmed 
to the idea of a musical version. The 
book’s lighthearted picture of Navy rank 
and discipline, its zestful sketching of the 
island garrisons, and its romantic por- 
trayal of the native life all carried tri- 
umphantly over to musical romance. So 
South Pacific became stage history. 

In 1948 James Michener addressed 
some students at Washington and Lee 
University, and in the question period 
one of his hearers observed: “But it’s 
easy for you to write. You’ve traveled.” 
Mr. Michener replied that it was his in- 
tention never again to write about for- 
eign lands. “‘The writer’s job,” he said, 
“is to dig down where he is. He must 
write about the solid, simple things of his 
own land.” 

In his second novel, James Michener 
wrote about his own land. The Fires of 
Spring (1949) is a novel of Americans 
growing up between the riches of the 
1920’s and the despair of the early 1930's. 
It is a long, sprawling, often sentimental 
and distorted novel of the creative ar- 
tist’s boyhood-to-manhood quest. David 
Harper survived a harsh boyhood; he 
grew up in a county poorhouse, went to 
work as a petty thief in an amusement 
park, traveled over the country with a 
Chautauqua crew. As a boy he saw the 
barges drifting down a Pennsylvania 
canal, and he was haunted by their seren- 
ity and mystery. This was his secret. No 
one could guess “the passionate wild- 
ness of his thoughts as he recalled Old 
Daniel and the gypsy girl, and the barges 
drifting down year after year through all 


the old man’s life, the call and echo of the 
horns, the creaking gates, the dank lock 
walls, and the far vistas of the Dela- 
ware.” This ardor offers relief from the 
violence and melodrama of the novel, but 
it is a soft and sometimes banal story, 
largely peopled by grotesques. 

The youth-to-manhood novel would 
normally be a writer’s first book. Mr. 
Michener reversed the usual order; from 
the larger world of Tales of the South 
Pacific he moved back to the more re- 
stricted, painful, slowly unfolding expe- 
rience of a Pennsylvania boy. Except for 
its zestful record of sensory detail, there 
was little in The Fires of Spring to sug- 
gest the balance, restraint, and con- 
trolled intensity of Tales of the South 
Pacific. The second novel added nothing 
to his accomplishment. 

It was inevitable that James Michener 
should return to the Pacific—at least in 
memory and imagination. His return in 
1949 was an extended visit to Australia 
and the scattered islands. His reason for 
going back must have been in part per- 
sonal, emotional, artistic—the desire of a 
writer to renew an experience that had 
moved him. But he also had a reasoned 
belief: “‘We understand the basic motiva- 
tions of Europe. . . . We know how to in- 
terpret what happens [there] and how to 
build bulwarks against calamity. But in 
Asia most of what occurs we do not even 
vaguely understand, and what happens 
in Asia is vital.” 

Out of this visit he wanted to write 
‘not another batch of stories on the old 
theme” but a new kind of book—a book 
of mingled fact and fiction. His plan was 
to write a fact-filled essay, both evoca- 
tive and interpretive, about each of the 
countries on his tour. To accompany 
each essay, and based upon its theme, he 
would write a short story. The essay 
would be a report of observation; the 
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story would be a dramatizing of a sig- 
nificant problem. This fact-and-fiction 
treatment materialized in the popular 
and highly readable Return to Paradise 
(1951). 

It must strike any writer that Mr. 
Michener’s plan called for some cold- 
blooded writing of stories. The eight 
pieces of fiction in Return lo Paradise 
were written to order, and it is surprising 
that they are as good as they are. The re- 
porting in this book is unsurpassed; no- 
where else can one find so much informa- 
tion so warmly and graphically presented 
about the vast realm of the South Pacific 
countries and their peoples. From the 
first sketch of the slow building of the 
coral island to the final dramatic picture 
of war-ruined Rabaul, the essays are 
superb. In brief space Mr. Michener pro- 
vides a variety of information—about 
races, religions, trade, primitive culture, 
social and economic tensions—and does 
it all with unfailing zest, sympathy, and 
discernment. To him, he has said, the 
stories seem more real than the essays; 
perhaps what a writer creates must seem 
that way. Actually, the stories in Return 
to Paradise are extremely uneven and are 
always less successful than the essays. 

One of the best stories tells about ‘Mr. 
Morgan,” an American beachcomber to 
whom the thunder of island surf recalls 
the Third Avenue elevated. ‘The Mynah 
Birds” uses effective symbolism to show 
the rapacious invasion of Indians in Fiji. 
“‘Pavenaaa’s Daughter” shows the gen- 
erous nature of an island girl as she be- 
friends three helpless men in turn, a 
Frenchman, an Englishman, and an 
American, before marrying a prosperous 
Chinese. 

Most of the stories do not spring from 
their own reality; they lean upon the ac- 
companying essays, and they throw no 
new light upon the life around them. The 
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“Australia” story, for example, shows a 
staid Boston man losing his wife to an 
adventurous Australia sea captain, and 
it tells less about Australia than a single 
page of the evocative essay that pre- 
cedes it. 

Return to Paradise is only partly suc- 
cessful, but it contains the best reporting 
ever done on the countries of the South 
Pacific. “The great writers, Conrad, 
Maugham, Melville, spent only a few 
years in the South Seas, but the memory 
was indestructible. . .. This part of the 
world sharpens the perceptions of a man 
and brings him closer to an elemental 
nature.” That holds for James Michener 
as well. His own perceptions, his re- 
sponses of mind and feeling, do not fail in 
the interpretive account of all these 
lands, from Tahiti to New Zealand. 

One of Mr. Michener’s characters, 
“Lobeck, the Asiatic,’’ discovered that, 
once he had been in the Pacific, his mind 
kept thrusting westward to Asia. James 
Michener likewise became an Asiatic. He 
was ‘‘more convinced than ever that the 
destiny of the United States will be de- 
termined in large part by the decisions 
we make regarding our relations with 
Asia. . . . There is only one sensible way 
to think of the Pacific Ocean today. It is 
the highway between Asia and America 
... and there will be an immense traffic 
along that highway. .. . If we have pa- 
tience and determination, if above all we 
have understanding, we may insure that 
the traffic will be peaceful, consisting of 
tractors and students and medical mis- 
sionaries and bolts of cloth. But . . . if we 
cannot cultivate understanding in Asia, 
then the traffic will be armed planes, 
battleships, submarines and death. In 
either alternative we may be absolutely 
certain that from now on the Pacific traf- 
fic will be a two-way affair.” 
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This is the concluding observation in 
Return to Paradise, and it indicates that 
Mr. Michener had unfinished business in 
the Pacific. In late 1950 he again crossed 
the great ocean to study directly the 
Asiatic countries. The book that resulted 
from this visit was The Voice of Asia 
(1951). In Japan, Korea, Formosa, Hong 
Kong, Singapore, Indonesia, Thailand, 
Indochina, Burma, India, and Pakistan 
he talked with one hundred and twenty 
Asians—not government officials but 
students, tradesmen, soldiers, housewives, 
wanderers on the roads. Though he found 
widespread suspicion and distrust of 
America, he had no difficulty in getting 
people to talk freely. “‘I went into a na- 
tion, sat quiet, listened, and in time 
found that all sorts of people wanted to 
talk to me.”’ 

From Japan to Indonesia he proved 
himself a good observer—perceptive, 
open-minded, zestful, realistic. He is 
aware of massive social pressures and 
economic necessities, but he also knows 
the profound importance of  spirtual 
forces in an area where fatalism and pov- 
erty combine to make spiritual experi- 
ence almost a necessity. He has an eye for 
individual character as well as for eco- 
nomic dilemmas, and the book is a gal- 
lery of vivid portraits. “Pan Paknakin 
[Siamese samlor, or rickshaw, boy] is 
twenty-one years old, the kind of brash 
youngster people like wherever he is 
found. He smiles constantly, is extraor- 
dinarily clean, and has become a profes- 
sional in guessing where Americans want 
to go in Bangkok.” ““Masao Watanabe 
has quite a different kind of name. In 
English it would mean Pretty Boy Smith, 
but there is nothing Pretty Boy about 
him. He’s rugged, lean, tight-lipped and 
steel-eyed. I think that of all the faces I 
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saw in Asia, I remember his most unfor- 
gettably. He was a tough, competent, in- 
corruptible man.” “When you meet 
Jibon Banerjee, a rollicking chap in his 
late twenties, it is difficult to realize that 
you are meeting a hero. It is even more 
difficult when you are told that his hero- 
ism consisted of marrying a beautiful girl 
like his wife, Aruna... . But it took a 
good deal of courage on his part, for he is 
an upper-class Brahmin and Aruna is a 
lower-caste Kshatriya and until a few 
years ago for Jibon to have married be- 
neath his caste would have been the same 
as committing social suicide.’ This kind 
of reporting brings the people of Asia 
close to a Western reader and does away 
with the cliché that the East is too mys- 
terious and inscrutable for the West to 
understand. There is a wealth of human 
nature in Mr. Michener’s account, along 
with its picture of social and political 
crisis. Altogether, The Voice of Asia is an 
eloquent and arresting introduction to 
the teeming world across the Pacific. 

After his first book was published, 
James Michener said that he would not 
write again about foreign lands: ‘‘The 
writer’s job is to dig down where he is.” 
Since then he has returned repeatedly to 
the collision of cultures in the islands and 
nations of the Pacific. Where should the 
writer dig down—where but in the place 
that haunts his memory and imagination, 
where his mind and feelings are commit- 
ted? For this writer that place is demon- 
strably not the Pennsylvania of his boy- 
hood; it is the realm that he discovered 
by chance in the momentous 1940's. 
Here he has found meaning and excite- 
ment, and here he has acquired knowl- 
edge and concern that give him urgent 
things to say. Now his name is linked 
with the Pacific. 
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Play-reading with Dynamic Meaning 


JOSEPH C. GAINSBURG! 


A TEACHER is concluding his motivation 
step preparatory to the reading of a play. 
“I’m sure, students, you can now under- 
stand how far one may be driven by 
ruthless ambition, and how it is likely to 
lead to tragedy and destruction. Very 
well. And that brings us to Macbeth. For 
your assignment please read the first two 
scenes for tomorrow.” 

Then as an afterthought he adds, “By 
the way, it’s playing at the theater. I 
think I’ll arrange to have you see it be- 
fore we begin its study.” Or perhaps he 
plans the visit to the theater after the 
study. ~ 

That afternoon, as two students walk 
home together: 

First STUDENT: Well, here it comes 
again. Another play! They’re just tire- 
some, don’t you think so? 

SECOND STUDENT: On TV, too? 

First STUDENT: No. That’s different, 
that’s exciting. But why do we have to 
go through all that bother of reading 
plays when there are so many you can 
get on television, on the radio, or in the 
movies? 

SECOND STUDENT: Say, maybe even 
Macbeth could be interesting that way, 
too! But you’re right. Why bother to 
read it if we're going to see it later? Or if 
we see it first, why spoil it by reading it 
later? 


Well, why indeed? Why tear a passion 
to tatters after it has been eloquently 
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presented on stage or screen? What 
small comfort can we hope to drag out of 
warmed-over memories of once-thrilling 
moments? The teacher always recognizes 
that the play is the most difficult literary 
form to teach and that pupils are re- 
sistive to it; but he is not always cogni- 
zant of the reasons for the difficulty or 
how to overcome it. He casts about for 
various means of stimulating interest: 
witnessing the play; dramatizing por- 
tions; making miniature models of stage 
sets; painting pictures of characters and 
settings; or writing letters as though 
from one character to another; etc. 

Yet, interesting as these activities may 
become, they are really only by-products 
of the reading process, and the teacher 
remains puzzled over the students’ per- 
sistent lack of interest in attacking the 
reading of a new play. He is puzzled by 
their continued difficulty in reading it 
with understanding, unless aided by the 
constant interpretation, translation, and 
explanation of the teacher. Shall we, 
therefore, frankly admit that plays are 
meant to be witnessed rather than read? 
Shall we admit that enjoyment and ap- 
preciation (no, they are not quite sy- 
nonymous!) are preferably obtained 
through the former means? 


WHICH LEVEL OF APPRECIATION 
IS OUR GOAL? 


Appreciation may exist, however, at 
several levels. Its most crude and primi- 
tive aspect is the action level, at which one 
thrills to the excitement of sheer action 
and suspense. The burning motive is al- 
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ways to find out what happens next and 
to respond with zest to the violence of the 
event. For this level of appreciation (or 
rather enjoyment without appreciation) 
one need hardly read at all. It is simpler 
and far more economical to obtain such 
thrills from motion pictures, TV, radio, 
and even the comic strips (though in the 
last a certain minimum of reading may 
be necessary). Thus far, the students in 
the introduction were right. Why read a 
play? 

There is, however, a higher level of ap- 
preciation, a level which permits the 
reader to make inferences and _inter- 
pretations as he reads, to visualize the 
characters and to hear them mentally, 
almost as though he were witnessing 
them on the stage. Further, he engages 
in many highly gratifying mental activi- 
ties: he finds clues in the conversation 
that disclose the characters’ traits, their 
motives, their feelings. He recognizes 
that their words are often intended to 
hide their thoughts, yet he perceives 
them clearly. He understands what is be- 
hind a deliberate omission or exaggera- 
tion. He uses his understanding of the 
characters to anticipate their future ac- 
tion, and he responds with his own 
changing sympathies to the experiences 
and moods of the people in the play. 

When the student is capable of reading 
in this way, he finds that reading a play 
can be eminently gratifying. He creates 
his characters as he reads, and he hears 
them in his imagination as they become 
angry or tender, timid or aggressive, lov- 
ing or coldly indifferent. It is often more 
challenging and satisfying to create such 
mental characters and scenes than to see 
them on the stage, where the actual play- 
ers appear disappointing in the face of 
those pictured by a vivid imagination. 


WHY READ A PLAY AT ALL? 


Now, therefore, we repeat our opening 
question: Why read a play at all? By this 
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time we have an answer: Reading allows 
us to make pauses, to linger over a sur- 
prising statement, to go back to a bit of 
conversation whose significance we had 
overlooked before, to revive for a mo- 
ment some relevant experience of our 
own that suddenly clarifies the motive or 
feeling of some character, etc. And these 
opportunities form the only excuse we 
have for expecting anyone to read plays 
—to get from them the richness of under- 
standing that is not possible while a play 
is being witnessed. In the latter case its 
pace does not readily permit more than 
the action level of appreciation. Reading a 
play offers the time and leisure, at one’s 
own pace, to savor more fully, and per- 
haps delectably, the interpretive level of 
appreciation. 


A DIFFICULTY APPEARS 


There are, of course, some plays, such 
as farces and melodramas, that are meant 
for the action level of interest only. There 
is the danger, however, that, without 
adequate learning of interpretational 
ability, students will tend to read all 
plays with attention centered merely on 
action. But such plays as tragedies, fan- 
tasies, social dramas, and even good 
comedies do not depend for their major 
interest upon action. Their appeal is 
rather in the interplay of motives, the 
subtle variations in the emotions of the 
characters, and the reader’s shifting re- 
actions and sympathies as he follows 
these changes and senses their impending 
influences on the plans, conflicts, and 
action likely to be taken. 

Without the ability to make the neces- 
sary interpretations, it is useless to ex- 
pect the reader to find any interest in 
this second type of play. In fiction the 
reader has recourse to a hundred sources, 
direct and indirect, for obtaining infor- 
mation about background, setting, and 
characters, and about their appearance, 
qualities, motives, and emotional reac- 
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tions. In the play, however, the reader is 
practically limited to conversation or di- 
alogue alone for inferring all such inter- 
pretations. That explains why the play 
is the most difficult of all literary forms. 


THE CRUX OF THE PROBLEM 


There is still another element of diffi- 
culty to be overcome—that which forms 
the crux of the teacher’s task and reaches 
the very heart of the problem of play- 
reading, whether at the action level or the 
interpretation level. No play can be real- 
ly enjoyed in the reading unless the read- 
er can make its characters come alive. 
He must be able to read with a photo- 
graphic eye and a phonographic mind. 
Printed conversation is just so many 
dead and dull words until they can be 
heard through the inner ear. He must be 
able to imagine the vocal] quality when 
the hero thunders his challenge or the 
victim pleads for mercy; the, voice inflec- 
tions when a character feels doubt; his 
pauses while he is groping for thought; 
his change of pace and inflection, even 
within a single sentence, as his feelings 
and thoughts shift with each idea that 
strikes him. When the reader reads in 
this way, it is almost automatic for him 
to visualize the characters also. They are 
then alive, and his mind has created a 
real and vivid theater for an audience of 
one. 

We have been reminded again and 
again that poetry must be read aloud, or 
at least with inner vocalism, to be truly 
enjoyed. How much more is that true of 
reading a play! Without that process, and 
the power to translate conversation into 
auditory and visual images, play-reading 
is utterly futile, and the student in self- 
defense ignores all printed plays as soon 
as he can escape the demands of the 
school. Is it difficult to develop such 
power? Decidedly. Yet it really can be 
acquired. 


MEANING 


APPRECIATION VERSUS POWER 
OF APPRECIATION 


Will the reader please note again the 
use of the word “‘power’’ in the previous 
paragraph? It needs re-emphasis, because 
the teacher’s task is less than half-com- 
pleted even when he has vitalized a given 
play, has given understanding of its char- 
acters, and has otherwise produced ap- 
preciation for it. Nevertheless his funda- 
mental purpose should be not alone to de- 
velop appreciation of the particular play 
under study, although this is a means to- 
ward our final goal. His purpose should 
be rather to use each play-teaching pe ri- 
od to develop the power and capacity bet- 
ter to enjoy other plays; to approach new 
plays with ever greater independence; to 
create living images; to interpret nuances 
of conversation; and to follow motive, 
feeling, and situation with appreciative 
understanding. 

In brief, the teacher should use teach- 
ing periods as deliberate opportunities to 
develop the various phases of this sig- 
nificant power of interpreting conversa- 
tion and creating living personalities out 
of it. Possessing such a capacity, the stu- 
dent will not find play-reading a painful 
and burdensome experience, and he will 
not be so likely to turn to the witnessing 
of plays as the only worth-while alterna- 
tive. 

EMPHASIS ON CREATION OF 
SENSORY IMAGES 


It is already obvious to you, dear read- 
er, that there is no intention in this ar- 
ticle to dwell on the familiar procedures 
and clichés of play-teaching that all Eng- 
lish teachers have heard about for many 
years. The plot, the climax, the denoue- 
ment, the structure of the play, the main 
characters, their conflict—their very 
mention is a tautology. Even the inter- 
esting devices for vitalizing a play— 
dramatizing selected portions, making 
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miniature models of stage settings, draw- 
ing pictures of scenes suggested by the 
play, designing costumes for it, reports 
by committees on fanciful projects that 
grow out of the study of the play—all 
these, dependable as they are for evoking 
interest, are stock methods already too 
well known and widely used to bear repe- 
tition. 

This paper, out of respect for the pres- 
ent reader’s professional background, 
studiously avoids them all. They are of 
great value in enjoying @ given play. 
They are of lesser value for the apprecia- 
tion of plays, that is, other plays, plays to 
be read independently of the teacher or 
at least with successively greater inde- 
pendence. 

The writer’s emphasis, therefore, will 
confine itself to procedures that are more 
likely to bring a play back to life, to make 
its reading a satisfactory substitute for 
witnessing it, and to convert the student, 
without recourse to screen or stage, into 
a thrilling and appreciative audience. 

Three abilities need to be highlighted 
in this development. The first is the stu- 
dent’s ability to recognize and interpret 
the many clues inserted by the author to 
provide the richer and deeper meanings 
that, for the sake of artistry and interest, 
he carefully avoids explaining directly. 
These interpretations make clear the 
how and why of action as well as the ac- 
tion itself. Failure to spot these meanings 
is equivalent to missing the most inter- 
esting and enjoyable aspects of the play. 

The second is the effort to get the stu- 
dent to see and hear the characters, to 
visualize and ‘“‘audize” them with most 
of their shadings of expression in speech. 
It is this that makes the characters seem 
alive. The third ability concerns the emo- 
tional reactions that the student should 
feel as he follows the numerous shifts and 
changes that flow through the play. 
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If these three abilities are successfully 
achieved, it should prove a comparative- 
ly simple matter to obtain the necessary 
end-goals of the study of a play: namely, 
an understanding of its form and struc- 
ture; the readiness to follow the plot, to- 
gether with its climax and denouement; 
and some grasp of the theme as a whole, 
with its social significance, if any. 

However, the direct teaching of these 
end-results will otherwise have little 
meaning for the student unless, as he 
proceeds with the reading, he has made 
numerous interpretations and has made 
frequent use of visualization and “‘audiz- 
ing”’ that reveal to him all the overtones 
and nuances of understanding. 


BY WAY OF ILLUSTRATION 


Perhaps the most appropriate way to 
present an explanation of this ‘‘sensory”’ 
technique in the teaching of the drama 
will be to offer some actual illustrations 
of the procedure as it can be applied to a 
few selections from a play. There are, 
however, certain limitations. The writer 
is forced to depend upon typographical 
devices, all too inadequate, to produce 
effects of inflection, emphasis, emotional 
quality, and the like. Only a physical 
demonstration or a tape recording can do 
justice to such an effort. The reader, we 
trust, will recognize these limitations and 
accordingly forgive the inadequacy of the 
“actual” illustrations presented here. 

The passages used for our explanation 
are selected from Maxwell Anderson’s 
Elizabeth the Queen. This choice of play is 
made for a number of reasons. It is a 
modern play, yet written in the classic 
manner. It is undoubtedly known to 
most, if not all, teachers of English, since 
it was a Theatre Guild production fea- 
turing Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne. 
It has a maturity of interest that can ap- 
peal to the middle grades of the high 
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school. Finally, it offers numerous oppor- 
tunities for the revelation of fluctuating 
emotions, and it can be appreciated by 
girls as well as boys. Of course, any other 
play of literary quality may have the 
same technique applied to it. 

Let us begin with discovering a few in- 
ferences. Naturally, inferences or inter- 
pretations depend upon clues, and a host 
of them are ever present, of many varie- 
ties, waiting to be pounced upon to dis- 
close their meaning. It is far easier, how- 
ever, to discover meaning from a clue 
than it is to recognize the clue itself. For 
some time, therefore, perhaps for a con- 
siderable number of lessons, the teacher 
should be content to point out these 
clues and guide students into finding in- 
ferences for them. A second phase takes 
place when the teacher expresses the in- 
ferential meaning and asks the pupils to 
locate the clue that evoked it. 

It is only when students have had con- 
siderable experience with both these 
phases that they begin to respond by find- 
ing both the clues and their inferences in- 
dependently. 

In the illustrations that follow, both 
processes will be displayed, as will also 
the process of eliciting the pupil’s 
“audizing” and his personal reactions to 
various situations. 

The very beginning of a play presents 
important opportunities for interpreta- 
tion. Let us now consider a passage from 
the opening scene in this play. 

1 Frrst Guarp:.. . It’s guineas to pounds 

2 the earl comes back this morning. 

3 SEconp Guarp: I’ll be glad of it. You get 
nothing but black 

4 looks about the court when he’s away. 

5 Frrst Guarp: You'll get little else now he’s 
back. They quarreled 

6 too far for mending this time. 

7 Tutrp Guarp: Tut. They quarrel no more 
than the cock 

8 with the hen. The earl’s been sick. 
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9 First Guarp: Sick of the queen’s displeas- 

ure. It’s a disease a 

10 favorite can die of, and many have. 

11 FourtnH Guarp: He’s no sicker of her dis- 
pleasure than she 

12 of his. Once the earl’s gone, there’sno 
dancing, 

13 no feasting .. . nothing to do nights but 
sleep. 

14. They say the queen’s getting to be an old 
woman, but 

15 I swear she looks younger than my wife. 

16 First Guarp: Well, powder and paint ac- 
counts for some of it. To say 

17 nothing of the earl. A young lover will do 
much 

18 toa lady’s face. 

It is amazing how much in these few 
opening lines can be inferred about the 
place, the time, the spirit of the period, 
certain preceding events, and a signifi- 
cant foretaste of the qualities of the two 
main characters. Line 3, “I'll be glad of 
it,” tells us that the earl is popular, and 
lines 1 and 2 show that he must have 
been away for some time. The balance of 
lines 3 and 4 is evidence that his ab- 
sence aroused displeasure at the court 
and that his return will very likely re- 
store better feeling there. Yet lines 5 and 
6 contradict this, but they provide some 
hint of a violent quarrel that preceded 
the earl’s leaving. The cause is not yet 
known, but there is a clue in lines 7 and 
8—evidently a quarrel between man and 
woman, therefore a lovers’ quarrel. But 
who is the woman? 

All the above inferences are to be, 
naturally, elicited by questions. For ex- 
ample, how do the guards like the earl 
(see beginning of line 3)? What caused 
the “black looks” at the court? What 
must be the importance of the person at 
court whose black looks seem to affect 
the whole court? And since it is apparent- 
ly a woman, who is that woman? Even 
before we get to line 9 we can almost 
guess that it is the queen. 

Now in lines 9 and 10 we have some 
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highly important information, though in- 
direct. The earl is the queen’s favorite, 
which is likely also to mean lover. Ap- 
parently there have been other favorites 
before. How secure were they? How 
dangerous can the queen become when 
she is angry? What risks are involved for 
the present favorite? And what do we 
think of his courage or his rashness if he 
dares to quarrel with such a queen? And 
what of the difference between standards 
of political liberties now and then? Was 
life safe even for nobles? 

Lines 14-18 give us further valuable 
inferences. The queen is much older than 
the earl, but she is infatuated with him. 
She uses extreme makeup to look younger 
and feels excited by his presence so that 
this too helps her look somewhat young- 
er. Yet what kind of man will pay court 
to an older woman? Is it for love? Or 
other motive? Ambition? If so, will the 
queen be disillusioned? What may hap- 
pen then? 

Within these few lines, therefore, if we 
think as we read, we can locate the set- 
ting, the characters, something about 
their qualities, the situation between 
them, and the events that preceded the 
opening of the curtain. A reader thus 
equipped can now read on with a keen il- 
lumination over the events that follow 
and with more avid pleasure and appreci- 
ation because of his greater grasp of the 
significance of even subtle hints. 


Thus far we did not “hear’’ the’ 


guards. They are unimportant charac- 
ters. Their conversation merely helped 
us to anticipate and visualize, more than 
just vaguely, the two main characters. 

Pupils respond with heightened inter- 
est and enthusiasm to this form of search 
for inferences. They are primarily inter- 
ested because they are acquiring new as- 
pects of insight and understanding about 
the play. Of course, the teacher is still 


guiding them by pointing out places that 
offer interpretations, and it is he who 
raises questions that arouse thinking and 
produce responses. Gradually, however, 
he expects the pupils themselves to learn 
to look for the clues and to ask them- 
selves the proper questions. That is the 
trend the teacher should foster, and pa- 
tiently, because the process should not 
be unduly hastened. 


APPLYING THE “‘SENSORY”’ TECHNIQUES 


Let us now proceed to another selec- 
tion, the scene between these two strange 
lovers when they see each other immedi- 
ately upon the earl’s return. We know 
him now as Lord Essex, and she of course 
is Elizabeth. 

1 ELIZABETH: When we met last it was, as I 
remember 

2 Ill met by moonlight, sir. 

3 Essex: Well met by day, my queen. 

4 Exizasetu: I had hardly hoped to see you 
again, 

5 My lord of Essex, after what was vowed 

6 Forever when you left. 

7 Essex: You are unkind to remind me. 

8 ExizABETH: I think I also used 

9 The word forever, and meant it as much, 
at least. 


In lines 1 and 2 we need to recall that 
Elizabeth had quarreled with Essex at 
their parting ‘‘past mending,” and that 
she is still likely to be bitter. Do her 
first words express warm welcome? Or 
just a reminder of that last bad moment? 
How must she feel if she thinks of no 
pleasanter greeting after all that time? 
Note the word, “‘sir,’’ to a lover. Un- 
doubtedly a sarcastic reminder that he is 
now just a stranger. Therefore, we should 
try to hear her say these lines, and say 
them coldly, somewhat sneeringly, per- 
haps breathing hard in an effort to con- 
trol her anger, or else speaking through 
partly clenched teeth. 

Line 3 is a revelation. Essex contra- 
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dicts every word she has said! Think of 
his brash courage! He is probably smiling 
as he mocks her, exaggerating his inflec- 
tion to emphasize the contradiction. 
“WELL met, by DAY, M-Y Q-U-E-E-N.”’ 
Lines 4 and 5 ignore the earl’s mocking. 
Therefore she is less bitter here, even 
though she still uses the politely cold 
‘my lord of Essex.”’ Is it because, despite 
her anger, she really wants him back? 


Lines 8 and 9 reveal that it must have 
been Essex who had threatened to leave 
her forever. Why? Note the words “I 
think” in “I think J also used the word— 
forever—-,” with perhaps a delicate pause 
as she reaches that unwelcome word 
“forever.” Why does she pretend that 
she also made that threat? Is it to save 
her pride? How much of her queenly dig- 
nity has she been already sacrificing? 

Doesn’t it now become much more 
clear to the student? He is beginning to 
recognize great depths in character un- 
derstanding, even within the space of a 
few lines. Their motives, their feelings, 
their pattern of thought and action—all 
these are cleared through such interpre- 
tations. Consequently, it becomes pos- 
sible to hear how they speak, and these 
very auditory images increase the thor- 
oughness of his appreciation of these 
people. 

It would be extremely valuable for the 
teacher to illustrate the oral reading of a 
few lines now and then, after the charac- 
ter’s emotions have been clarified, in order 
to encourage such oral expression by the 
students. It will help also to stimulate his 
“‘audizing” as the lessons proceed. Inci- 
dentally, the teacher’s example of read- 
ing should not be influenced by the in- 
hibitions that usually accompany the 
teacher’s sense of dignity. A slight exag- 
geration of expression is to be preferred 
to subordination of expressional reading. 

We proceed to another brief scene, al- 
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though there is no longer space here to 
give it the same detailed treatment. 
Elizabeth and Essex, always touchy in 
their pride, have almost reached a point 
of violent outburst, when Elizabeth sud- 
denly says: 
1 ELIZABETH: Come to me, my Essex. Let us 
be kind 
2 Fora moment. I will pe kind. You need 
not be. 
3 You are young and strangely sweet, 
4 And something in me has drawn you. But 
this same thing 
That draws us together hurts and blinds 
us until 
We strike at one another. . . . It will end 
badly. 
Go, my dear. .. . Love somebody else. 
I will forgive you. 
Essex: I have tried to love others. It’s 
empty as ashes. 
ELIZABETH: What others? 
Essex: No one. 
ELIZABETH: What others? 
Essex: That too has been your triumph. 
What is love 
When I am sick and angry and care not? 
I would rather hear your laughter—mock- 
ing me— 
Defying me ever to be happy with an- 
other. 
17 EvizaBeTH: You have done this to me? 


How important that change in line 1. 
We now see Elizabeth as subject to sud- 
den changes of mood, just now one of 
tenderness, an excess of tenderness that 
characterizes lines 1-8. She even offers 
him to some other woman! But what if 
she were put to the test? Would it arouse 
jealous anger? Note her reply in line 10 
and again in line 12. Does she really want 
names? Or is this the suspicion of jeal- 
ousy? If in line 10 she is suddenly suspi- 
cious,:is her change one from tenderness 
to loud anger? Or just faint worry? But 
when she repeats these words in line 12, 
are they a trifle more angry and more de- 
manding? Then after Essex has ex- 
plained his impassioned rejection of all 
other women, she still returns (in line 17) 
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to that charge that he has been unfaith- 

ful, as though she had been gathering 

strength for that explosive statement 
without listening to a word of his ex- 
planation. 

Only three short lines, but with what 
a difference! Probably as follows: 

Lines 7 and 8. (Tenderly.) Love somebody else. 
I will forgive you. 

Line 10. What-—others! 

Line 12. What OTHERS? 

Line 17. you—have done THIs—to ME! (Anger, 
barely controlled, voice rising at the end, over 
this incredible thought.) 

Finally, we illustrate with a brief 
speech by the queen, interesting for its 
sharp violence and the reason for it. She 
has already sent her lover to the Tower 
where he is awaiting execution for his at- 
tempt to wrest the throne from Eliza- 
beth. Yet she cannot forget him, and she 
secretly hopes that he will humbly ask 
her pardon and forgiveness. She is in a 
fever of expectancy, and everyone is feel- 
ing the brunt of her bitter anguish, but 
there is no word from Essex. As the fatal 
hour nears, she hopes to find diversion 
from her worry and she orders a company 
of actors to perform a comedy for her. 

They have now almost completed the 
scene, during which she has been silent. 
Suddenly she interrupts with: 

1 E1LizABETH: My God, my God—Can one not 

forget for a moment? 

2  Whoare these strangers? What is this play? 

3 Go! Go! By God, will no one deliver me 

from this torment? 

4 ‘Take your trappings and go! 

By this time it is quite obvious that, in 
her anxiety about the impending execu- 
tion of Essex and his refusal to beg her 
mercy, she has heard not a single word of 
the players. Then as she suddenly be- 
comes aware again of their presence and 
the anomaly of their comedy in the face 
of her tragedy, she blazes out in violent 
rage and drives them away. It is not dif- 
ficult to recognize the hysteria in her 
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voice when, as in lines 1 and 3, she reck- 
lessly and publicly admits her continued 
love for the earl. How desperate must 
have been her fears thus to ignore her 
pride before these players! Line 1 is 
probably spoken quietly as though to 
herself. We should be able to hear the 
gradual rise of her hysteria until at the 
last word it becomes an uncontrollable 
shout. 


CONCLUSION AND CAUTION 


It seems necessary to indicate a cau- 
tion in this conclusive statement. It cer- 
tainly should not be believed that the 
entire play, word for word, should be, or 
can be, gone into with such minute de- 
tail. But selected portions of it treated in 
this manner will help to induct the class 
into the technique of mental-aural 
images and into the keen awareness of 
the atmosphere. Other portions can be 
left to home reading, with dynamic dis- 
cussion about it at the following lesson. 
Undoubtedly a number of students will 
then be ready to illustrate their success 
by several oral interpretations, or a little 
group could stage a brief scene that 
shows the results of their clear under- 
standing. These efforts are opportunities 
for independent practice of the tech- 
niques learned under the guidance of the 
teacher. 

Finally, there should be other readings 
of plays, entirely independent of the 
teacher and even independently selected. 
The value of the entire program, in the 
last analysis, will depend on how well 
pupils utilize these techniques voluntarily. 
If they have acquired them with suffi- 
cient skill to interpret and visualize and 
“‘audize”’ as they read and without serious 
slowing down of their reading, then the 
teacher may well be proud of a genuine 
achievement and of a permanent contri- 
bution to his pupils’ ability to appreciate 
plays. 
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Developing Competence in Writing 


MARIAN ZOLLINGER! 


For the last two years teachers in tie 
Portland public schools have been mak- 
ing a concerted effort to develop in their 
pupils greater effectiveness in speaking 
and writing. While the city-wide effort 
was initiated by the high school English 
chairmen and supported by the Elemen- 
tary Language Committee, it has not 
been limited to teachers of English. In all 
grades and in all departments there are 
renewed awareness of the use of English 
and a generous response in supporting a 
plan for improvement. This generosity is 
not wholly unselfish, for all of us know 
that a demand for a clearer statement of 
ideas is a demand for more exact thinking 
and that better thinking is an aim that 
cuts across subject-matter lines and in- 
volves the pupil’s development in every 
aspect of the curriculum. Thisarticle will 
summarize the steps taken toward im- 
provement of writing in the upper grades 
and in high school. 

The parts of our plan that have been 
most effective in bringing about changes 
in students’ efforts and in classroom in- 
struction can be stated very briefly: 
(1) the English teachers, with their stu- 
dents, defined their goals for good writ- 
ing and pursued them in all their writing 
activities throughout the school year; 
(2) they worked out an evaluation plan 
to measure their accomplishment; and 
(3) they took steps to strengthen the in- 
structional program wherever needs be- 
came evident. 


’ Supervisor of language arts, Seattle, Wash. 
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THE GOALS LISTED 


In stating our goals, we tried to keep 
our ultimate purpose always in view—to 
develop competence in writing. It seemed 
appropriate, therefore, to try to list the 
major characteristics of good writing as 
our goals. We felt that it was important 
to keep the list short enough for everyone 
to remember and use, since we hoped to 
strengthen our efforts through unity of 
purpose. Assembled from the suggestions 
of many teachers, the list has been ac- 
cepted by all who teach the upper grades 
and high school English as a basic guide 
to indicate the qualities of writing in 
which progress is normally expected. 
They, in turn, have introduced this set of 
goals to their pupils. Its use is flexible, 
permitting additions for advanced stu- 
dents or deletions for the slow. Modifica- 
tions are expected for certain types of 
creative writing. It leaves much to the 
judgment of the teacher, who must de- 
cide upon the extent of instruction in all 
the characteristics listed, according to 
the capacity of the students to learn. The 
second edition, revised after the first 
year’s trial, follows: 


CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION 


. Presenting sufficient material 

. Using topic sentences to develop paragraph 
Developing paragraphs adequately, e.g., by 
example, by comparison, by details, or by 
reasons 

. Making organization evident in paragraphs 
and transitions 

. Using parallel structure for parallel ideas 
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. Showing maturity of thought and expression 

. Using exact words, giving evidence of vo- 
cabulary growth 

. Writing effective sentences: avoiding vague- 
ness, unnecessary repetition, omission of 
words, wordiness 

. Using resources for gathering data 


APPEARANCE 
. Writing legibly and neatly 
. Using ink for formal purposes 
. Observing suitable form, e.g., margins, in- 
dentions, indorsements, bibliography 


TECHNICAL SKILLS 


. Formulating complete sentences: avoiding 

fragments, comma splice, and run-on errors 

. Using correct verb forms: subject-verb 

agreement, tense, principal parts 

. Using correct pronouns and reference 

. Avoiding misplaced modifiers 

5. Applying correct grammar and usage, ¢.g., 
avoiding double negative or “is when” 
clauses 

. Spelling correctly all common words and 

contractions 

. Dividing words correctly at the end of the 

line 

. Capitalizing correctly 

. Punctuating for clear meaning: end punc- 

tuation, comma, semicolon, colon, apostro- 
phe, and quotation marks 

. Following preferred practices in writing: 

e.g., avoiding improper abbreviations or in- 
correct form for writing numbers 

The plan for approaching these goals 
has rested on the assumption that the 
only way to learn to write is to write fre- 
quently under good supervision. We have 
stressed the need for constant practice in 
the ordinary kinds of writing related 
closely to the matters students are think- 
ing and talking about. Often the writing 
is done in class, where work habits can be 
observed and guidance offered by the 
teacher. 

We have asked all English teachers to 
use the goals as a check list in grading 
and to keep all written work filed. From 
time to time, they give separate grades 
on a five-point scale to measure differ- 
ent writing abilities: a grade for content 
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and organization, such as C 3; one for 
appearance, such as A 2; and one for 
technical skills, such as T 4. If the grade 
is identified by a letter, the students 
understand that it measures one aspect 
of their writing rather than all. Marginal 
notations, lettered and numbered accord- 
ing to the listed goals, direct the atten- 
tion of students to the particular char- 
acteristics in writing which they need to 
develop. The list has become a means of 
helping students and teachers to identify 
individual needs and evaluate improve- 
ment. 


EVALUATION PLANS 


It is a significant observation that the 
curriculum tends to emphasize the kinds 
of learning which the school evaluates, 
while those which are not measured tend 
to disappear. The surest way to make 
students and teachers aware of the need 
for practice in writing was to set up a 
plan for measuring the ability to write. 
Since the evaluation must measure ac- 
complishment in terms of the goals we 
had established, we drew the conclusion 
that the students must demonstrate their 
ability to organize and to compose an in- 
teresting paper on some familiar theme, 
applying their knowledge of the technical 
writing skills and presenting a final draft 
in neat and legible writing. Announce- 
ment of the spring test brought increased 
activity in writing in many classrooms— 
a fact which neither surprised nor dis- 
tressed us. If the proportion of time 
spent on writing became a bit excessive 
in some cases, it only balanced the lack of 
sufficient practice which preceded the 
announcement. 

In May, 1951, the first test was given 
to all students in high school English 
classes. In April, 1952, high school stu- 
dents took their second annual test, and 
seventh- and eighth-grade students were 
initiated to the program. The first year a 
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central board graded all papers of high 
school juniors and a sampling from other 
classes. The second year the papers of 
seventh- and eighth-graders, high school 
juniors, and a certain group of seniors 
were graded centrally. The freshman and 
sophomore teachers graded their own the 
second year, using the established plan. 
All test papers are kept as sample work in 
the student’s cumulative file in the coun- 
selor’s room. 

Two separate boards, each composed 
of classroom teachers and experienced 
substitutes, score the elementary and 
high school papers. They judge each pa- 
per according to the characteristics stat- 
ed in the goals, giving separate grades for 
content and organization, appearance, 
and . technical skills. Each error is 
marked, but evidence of special ability 
is also noted and commended. After pre- 
liminary practice, the graders developed 
a fairly common point of view and ap- 
proach objectivity in their grading. We 
want them to keep their standards high. 
When the papers are returned, both stu- 
dents and teachers are interested in see- 
ing what impression the writing makes 
upon an unseen judge. 

Before the papers are returned to the 
schools, they are used as a basis of re- 
search. The results indicate in which 
areas our students show the greatest 
weaknesses. This survey, conducted sepa- 
rately for each school, as well as for the 
city as a whole, gives direction to a plan 
for developmental instruction. For the 
individual student the educational sig- 
nificance of the test scores cannot be 
determined without measuring them 
against his capacity. Poor accomplish- 
ment may or may not indicate a need for 
increased attention to writing. The slow 
student who is working at his maximum 
is already a credit to himself and his 
school. On the other hand, the student of 
average or superior capacity whose writ- 
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ing ability is low needs the stimulus of 
more instruction and practice and a de- 
mand for higher quality of work. We feel 
that something should be done for such a 
student before his graduation. 


PROGRAM CHANGES MADE 


A study such as we have made reveals 
a need for various changes. Some we 
could effect; some not. Below are listed 
our major constructive steps to date, 
with a brief description of each. 

English VII-VIIIW (Writing) classes. 
—For juniors whose scholastic aptitude 
was high but whose writing skills were 
low in the spring test, we organized spe- 
cial senior classes. For the most part they 
are like other classes, offering guidance 
in oral as well as in written expression 
and providing carefully planned experi- 
ences in reading and in literature. The 
writing gets extra emphasis in class, but 
this adjustment, we feel, is justified, 
since it is apparent that the students 
have received inadequate help before. 
Usually it comes at the expense of some 
class discussion of literature. To compen- 
sate, we plan the reading to fit varied in- 
terests and abilities so that much may be 
read and understood without detailed 
class analysis; and the time we allow for 
literary discussion, since it is shorter, 
must be all the more lively and meaning- 
ful. The additional time allotted to writ- 
ten expression helps us in meeting our re- 
sponsibility to develop in these students 
increased effectiveness in thought and 
expression. We anticipate that the re- 
newed effort to meet this responsibility 
by teachers of all grades in elementary 
and high school will eventually result in 
a need for fewer classes of English VII- 
VILIW. 

Individual folders for written work.— 
Since the key to better writing is con- 
stant practice, we seek to encourage each 
student’s interest in his own achievement 
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by having his written work on file. This 
procedure was already well established 
by many elementary and high school 
teachers; now it is generally used 
throughout the schools. The folders have 
been useful to teachers and pupils in di- 
agnosing needs and watching improve- 
ment. They have frequently proved val- 
uable in showing parents evidence of ac- 
complishment. 

New texts for reference.—In selecting 
books to aid us in improving oral and 
written expression, we used the goals we 
had established as our criteria. We want- 
ed the language activities for classwork 
to arise from the subjects the students 
were hearing and reading about, so that 
the use of the text should be mainly a 
reference showing how to speak and 
write more effectively. We felt that a 
handbook could serve this purpose best. 

All-faculty support in high schools.— 
When results of the high school composi- 
tion tests were presented to each faculty, 
their support in improving both oral and 
written expression was solicited. Each 
faculty drew up its own resolution, based 
on needs that were evident in its own 
school. Teachers in all departments 
agreed upon common purposes, such as 
to improve the spelling and vocabulary 
of students, particularly as related to 
their own subjects; to correct the errors 
of usage; to emphasize clarity of thought 
through well-expressed sentences; and to 
require uniform standards for neat and 
legible written work, properly indorsed. 
The co-operation thus developed was 
stimulated by the strong support of the 
superintendent and his assistant in 
charge of curriculum and instruction. 
All the plans for improving English were 
made with the full understanding of the 
school principals. Representatives of 
their group participated in some of the 
planning, and all were kept informed 
through progress reports and the data 
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from the testing program. They were 
therefore prepared to promote a feeling 
of responsibility among the entire faculty 
and to see that it resulted in appropriate 
classroom instruction. 


AN APPRAISAL OF RESULTS 


We are not ready to make a final ac- 
counting of our efforts in behalf of better 
writing, nor can we for a continuing proj- 
ect like this. A progress report, however, 
should include an account of significant 
developments. 

The central grading board has provid- 
ed data on two successive high school 
junior classes. The grades in technica] 
skills showed about the same amount of 
weakness in both years in the over-all 
figures, though many individuals made 
remarkable improvement. We know that 
it takes more than a year of special efiort 
to overcome serious language faults. But 
the grades in content and organization 
showed a great improvement in every 
school. We believe that the increased 
amount of writing accounts for greater 
fluency, while careful supervision has de- 
veloped in students an ability to gather 
their thoughts together and organize 
them. 

The testing program has also given us 
evidence of improvement in the writing 
of seniors enrolled in English VII- 
VIIIW. Many showed improvement in 
all aspects of writing. Some, whose writ- 
ing difficulties seemed to be inseparable 
from personality problems and attitudes 
toward school in general, showed little or 
no improvement; but others, when they 
could begin to see improvement, devel- 
oped a new pride in their work. 

In addition to test results, we have 
based our appraisal upon various obser- 
vations. A senior English teacher says 
that her class has learned to settle down 
to the task of writing and that almost 
every member can produce a well-or- 
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ganized and well-expressed paper during 
the class period. Another, working with 
English VII-VIIIW students, rejoices 
that her students take pains to proofread 
and correct careless errors now before 
submitting their work to be read. A 
fourth-grade teacher exhibits with pride 
pairs of papers showing the improvement 
that a few months of interested effort 
have accomplished. At an open house the 
upper-grade rooms displayed some 
samples from the daily written work of 
all pupils, and parents could be proud of 
their children. A pleased teacher con- 
fesses that in teaching her children to 
write she has taught herself more than 
she ever knew before. A high school prin- 
cipal remarks that the goals we have set 
and our method of measuring actual 
writing ability have supplied a rudder to 
the program: his teachers feel more cer- 
tain where they are going. Parents, who 
have learned about the steps taken to im- 
prove oral and written expression through 
the parent-teacher group or have read 


about them in the daily press, speak fa- 


vorably of the undertaking. 

We do not intend to be carried away 
with our interest in writing to the point 
where we forget other purposes served by 
the English class. Indeed, we cannot sep- 
arate one from the other, if our instruc- 
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tion is effective. Whatever we ask our 
students to listen to or read becomes sig- 
nificant to them as they think it over, 
preparatory to oral and written expres- 
sion. As they receive ideas, interpret 
them, and form their own conclusions, 
they are engaging in the process of 
thought which distinguishes an educated 
person. We have found that many of our 
students can communicate their ideas 
better than we thought they could. The 
responsibility falls upon us to give them 
the necessary instruction and practice 
and then to demand their best. 

The ultimate effect of our program 
should eventually make itself felt 
throughout the school. If English teach- 
ers succeed in their efforts, students will 
think more clearly and organize their 
ideas more effectively as they learn to use 
the English language with more exact- 
ness. These results will be evident no 
matter whether the subject be English, 
science, or the next campaign for student 
officers. Though the ends toward which 
we are working may not be objectively 
measurable, we believe that over a period 
of years we will see improvement in 
thought and expression. In our way of 
thinking, we will be making a contribu- 
tion toward better democratic living. 


The Birth of an Idea 


JOHN H. BENS! 


I SPENT the Christmas of 1950 in a 
hospital recovering from pneumonia con- 
tracted at the NCTE Convention in Mil- 
waukee (no hard feelings!). My nurse, 
graying and gentle, talked of the com- 
mercialization of the holiday and asked 
whether I knew who was to blame for 
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the commercialization. I nodded ‘No, 
and this lovely silver-haired lady, un- 
doubtedly someone’s mother, said, “The 
Jews.” 

Where do ideas come from? 

I outlined a three- to four-week unit 
during the remainder of my convales- 
cence. The unit was entitled ‘The Birth 
of an Idea,” and its main objectives 
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were three. To discover: (1) ideas the 
student holds as necessary for living 
happily today; (2) the sources of these 
ideas; and (3) how these ideas were 
“pumped” from the source to the stu- 
dents’ minds. 

I thought of my own field—high school 
English—and wondered whether the stu- 
dent was aware of the ideas pumped, 
consciously and unconsciously, in Eng- 
lish class. If the student could be made 
aware of the ideas that had already been 
pumped into him before he got to my 
class; if he would get concerned about 
these ideas—concerned about how he 
accepted them without realizing it—per- 
haps “English”? would come to life and 
he would get concerned about the ideas 
pumped in the reading and discussion. 
The student might accept or reject the 
ideas presented; he might combine the 
“good” (acceptable) and “bad’’ (unac- 
ceptable) ; but he would react. No passive 
acceptance of ideas at the moment and 
wholesale rejection when the bell rings. 

In most units of work, dealing with 
the so-called ‘‘intangibles’’—success, a 
philosophy of life, or race and religious 
prejudice—the student usually thinks, 
“It’s the other guy who thinks money is 
success. I don’t. It’s the other guy who 
uses violence to accomplish his ends. It’s 
the other guy who’s prejudiced, not 
me.”’ | wanted my tenth-graders to see 
that they could be ‘‘the other guy.’’ Ab- 
stract discussion about success, preju- 
dices, and philosophy with nicely-nicely 
testimonials from a few students who 
know on which side their academic bread 
is buttered will make no one in the class 
aware that the “crowd” that stood and 
watched the “mob” throw stones dur- 
ing the recent Cicero, Illinois, incident? 
included people of high school age. If we 
could get the feelings—if the ideas were 

* Life, July 23, 1951, pp. 22, 23. 
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down in black and white—the students 
could see that to many of them money 
and success are synonymous. Seeing is 
believing. An idea inventory was given 
to the three sophomore English classes 
at the high school. The only identifica- 
tion required on the answer blank was 
“male” or ‘female.’ Socially acceptable 
answers would have been given if names 
had been asked for. The object of the in- 
ventory was not explained beforehand as, 
again, the answers would have been 
slanted toward (or away from) the result 
the student thought the instructor ex- 
pected. 

Thought areas were the framework of 
the inventory. Questions dealing with the 
students’ reactions to selected pictures 
and their thinking about loyalty, mili- 
tarism, religion, success, politics, pro- 
fessions, schools, and nationalities were 
asked. Most of the questions were re- 
acted to on graded scales, the extremes of 
which were reaction opposites—‘‘good 
and bad,”’ “desirable and undesirable,” 
“complete success and no success.” A 
feeling that there were no right or wrong 
answers was engendered by the use of 
scales. The student listened to the ques- 
tion and indicated his reaction by mark- 
ing one of the six divisions of the scale. 
Fifty items or questions made up the in- 
ventory. As most of the items were 
duplicated (reworded, examples changed 
but in essence the same) to check on the 
consistency of reaction, twenty of the 
questions will serve as illustration: 

1. On the scale graded from “unhap- 
py” to “happy,” rate ‘poor’ (having 
little money) and “rich” (having much 
money). 

2. On the scale graded from “no 
success in life’’ to ‘‘great success in life,”’ 
rate General Patton and the Duke of 
Windsor. 

3. This item demands your almost in- 
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stant reaction to the given question. 
When you have heard and understand 
the question, jot down your immediate 
reaction: You are walking down the 
street and notice a crowd listening to an 
excited man speak. As you pass by, you 
hear the speaker say, “They are re- 
sponsible for the terrible condition of the 
country.’’ You hear nothing more. You 
walk on. To whom does the term ‘‘they”’ 
refer? 

4. Rank the importance of clothes, 
sophistication, and personality in com- 
parison with depth of character on the 
scale graded from “‘no success in life” to 
great ‘‘success in life.”’ 

5. Rate the terms “‘spinster’” and 
“bachelor” on the scale graded from 
“desirable” to “undesirable.” 

6. Judging from beginning lines, which 
of these poems would you choose to hear 
in its entirety? 

A. It is night and they are bombing the city. 

B. The sounds in the night were the sound 
of leaves falling and blowing in a wind that 
came from nowhere. 


7. If two students, one exceptionally 
brilliant and the other an exceptionally 
fine athlete, were coming to this school 
but only one could be admitted because 
of crowded conditions, whom would 
you rather have admitted? 

8. Are there some nationalities more 
concerned with monetary success than 
others? 

9. Disregarding your brother’s ability 
or inability to be a farmer or a garage 
mechanic, which of the two jobs would 
you prefer his taking? 

10. Who is the person most deserving 
of your condemnation: Benedict Arnold 
(betrayed his country); Lizzie Borden 
(killed mother and father with ax); a 
Communist (opposed to most established 
religions) ? 

11. Whom would you rather hear 
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speak at a school assembly, General 
Marshall or Bernard Baruch? 

12. Considering peace of mind and 
lack of worry, would it be more desirable 
to live in your great grandparents’ day 
or now? 

13. Admittedly there are individuals 
in all nationalities who are out to make 
all the money they can by fair means or 
foul. Keeping in mind some people’s 
ability to get money and hang on to it, 
rank ‘“‘Scotsman” and ‘‘Hebrew”’ on the 
scale graded from “‘wrong”’ to ‘‘okay.” 

14. Which of these two pictures do 
you feel is more truthful in portraying 
the Republican party? the Democratic 
party? (Pro and con political cartoon- 
type pictures of both parties are shown 
by opaque projector.) 

15. Of the two women pictured, indi- 
cate the “‘spinster’’ and the “married 
woman.” (Stereotyped pictures of “‘spin- 
ster” and the “married woman” are 
shown on opaque projector.) 

16. If you were required to take a 
course in music history at college, would 
you prefer a course in the history of 
battle music or the history of romantic 
music? 

17. On the scale graded from “‘un- 
desirable” to ‘desirable,’ rank “sissy” 
and “tomboy.” 

18. Government control of medicine 
in England “is” or “is not” working 
satisfactorily? 

19. On the scale graded from “no 
success in life’’ to “‘great success in life,” 
rank the relative importance of “re- 
ligion” and ‘“‘money.”’ 

20. On the scale graded from “‘un- 
desirable’’ to “desirable,” rank the words 
“war” and “‘peace.”’ 

The results of the inventory were 
tabulated and made available to all tenth- 
graders. The apparent contradictions in 
the answers were dramatic enough to 
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shatter the usual calm of the sophomore 
who is confronted with anything of an 
academic nature. In the “choosing pro- 
fessions section” of the inventory, the 
boys preferred the salesman job. More 
money in it, they explained in discussion. 
No one was able to explain why, then, in 
the question dealing with the happiness 
of the poor and rich, the poor were said 
to be happier—in discussion everyone 
had said he wanted to be happy. One of 
the girls in the class pointed out that in 
all the questions that offered apparent 
masculine and feminine choices, the 
masculine was always the choice of the 
boys and very often of the girls. Yet, she 
went on, the salesman job, the boys’ 
choice, was much the least masculine of 
the three jobs offered. The boys coun- 
tered with the claim that the inventory 
was hardly scientific, and they threat- 
ened to withdraw from the discussion be- 
cause the instructor held all the cards. In 
the thought areas dealing with loyalty, 
the home and church were apparently 
more strongly tied to the student than 
the nation. The results in the military 
area were most surprising to the stu- 
dents. In the question on the desirability 
of war and peace, peace, as might be 
expected, was called most desirable. Yet, 
in almost every other question in which a 
choice between a war subject and a 
peace subject was offered, the student 
chose the war subject. 

The ideas were theirs. The first objec- 
tive of the unit was accomplished. Some 
of the answers on the inventory were so 
inexplicable, so contradictory, that when 
sources of ideas were brought out in 
class discussion and listed on the black- 
board, they were something of a dra- 
matic letdown. Surely some nefarious 
mastermind deluded the student into 
thinking it ‘‘okay” for a Scotsman to 
acquire money but ‘‘wrong”’ for a Jew- 
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ish man to do the same. The sources were 
so prosaic: the same old newspapers, 
upon which there had been units almost 
every year, the same old television, the 
family and home environment, the 
school, magazines, and books. It was too 
ridiculous. Surely no newspaper, book, 
movie—and certainly no family—would 
pump some of the ideas indicated in the 
inventory; but there seemed to be no 
other sources. 

We knew the ideas held. We knew the 
sources of the ideas. Our third objective 
was yet to be accomplished. The em- 
phasis was on “how” the ideas were 
pumped from the source to the student. 
Seeing and hearing would seem basic, 
but that which didn’t seem to be seen 
and that which didn’t seem to be heard 
were discovered to be more basic. The 
reaction to television, magazines, radio, 
and the like, now involved thought and 
analysis rather than simple acceptance. 
The student suddenly became aware that 
entertainment wasn’t the antithesis of 
education. The former was simply much 
more positive than the latter. “How” do 
the moving pictures pump the idea that 
poor people are happier than rich peo- 
ple? “How” does a television program 
pump the idea that “politician” is an- 
other word for ‘‘crook’’? “How” do the 
funny papers pump the idea that physi- 
cally unattractive people are “bad’’? If 
the could be determined, “what”’ 
was pumped would be more readily 
examined. 

Committees made up of students inter- 
ested in the same source attempted to de- 
termine how that source pumped the 
ideas that resulted in the answers that 
had been given on the inventory. The de- 
sign, the makeup, of the sources became 
important. Why was the sports section 
of many newspapers colored, while the 
editorial page wasn’t? If the comics were 
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the most read section of the newspaper, 
wouldn’t the comics, or at least those in a 
newspaper, be an excellent place to pump 
an idea? Everyone would certainly be 
exposed to it there. The important use 
made of pictures became apparent. In 
one national news magazine two ‘‘drys”’ 
at a prohibitionist rally were pictured in 
a story on the rally. The pictured people 
were stereotyped. Was the reporting 
objective? Can a photograph be “less 
than true’? Did the full-page colored 
liquor advertisement on the back cover 
of the magazine have anything to do with 
the story? The committee on radio paid 
particular attention to the popular music 
played over the air. Was the music 
simply entertainment, or were some of 
the answers given on the inventory to be 
found in “I’d Rather Be a Poor Man with 
a Penny than a Rich Man with a Worried 
Mind,” “I Get Ideas,” and “The Old 
Piano-Roll Blues’? The emotional value 
of words took on a new meaning. The 
emotional connotation of “‘sissy’’ meant 
more than its literal meaning. The use of 
humor as a device for putting across an 
idea came as a surprise to most of the 
students. Humor had always been an 
area of entertainment, the opposite of 
education. The awareness of method and 
idea in humor gave new insight in the 
examination of the “how” technique of 
the various sources. This determination 
of “how’’ was more than an analysis of 
propaganda techniques. It was “more” in 
two ways. Propaganda is usually thought 
of as the active, conscious pumping of 
preconceived ideas. Censorship is a fac- 
tor in all areas of thought. Censorship 
isn’t always the complete deletion of a 
thought; it is often the burying or hiding 
of the thought. The sources were exam- 
ined to determine the burying ground of 
ideas that weren’t to be pumped, or at 
least not to be given the feature area of 
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the comic section. Propaganda implies 
that ideas are consciously pumped. The 
student discovered that many of the 
ideas indicated on the inventory are 
“American tradition.”” No one pumps 
them consciously because, since these 
ideas have always been, they must be 
right. The students studying home, 
family, and environment as sources of 
ideas found that the ideas that the par- 
ents were responsible for instilling in the 
child were often ideas that the parents 
had received when they were young. 
The pumping on the parents’ part had 
been habit and done as a matter of 
course. The quality of the idea hadn’t 
been considered because the parent 
wasn’t conscious that an idea had been 
pumped. The home and family were 
found to be not alone in this unconscious 
pumping. The attitude that physical at- 
tractiveness and moral goodness are 
synonymous has become so prevalent in 
the United States that the pumping in 
the movies, magazines, and radio (the 
attractive voice) is accepted with little 
thought. When a committee felt it had 
determined “how” the source it was 
studying accomplished its pumping, the 
report was given before the class. The 
strength of the report was in its docu- 
mentation. 

The students’ awareness of the ideas 
they hold, coupled with the knowledge 
of how these ideas came to exist in the 
minds of the class, should help make the 
student conscious of other ideas that are 
daily, hourly, minutely, secondly, offered 
to him. Up to this time the tenth-grad- 
ers felt that education meant schools, 
books, and teachers. Education-for-liv- 
ing some students discovered is in large 
part determined outside the school; the 
part that is determined in the school is 
too often arrived at with neither teacher 
nor pupil aware that there has been an 
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arrival. The quality of the education, the 
quality of the citizen, the quality of 
America—all are determined by the citi- 
zens’ awareness of ideas pumped, with 
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the acceptance of the positive and the 
rejection of the less positive ideas. Who 
can say, “Accept this idea, reject that?”’ 
The choice is the individual’s. 


Literary Programs 


NORA GEESLIN BARTINE? 


There's nothing streamlined or ultra- 
modern about the above title. In fact it 
calls to mind other vintage words like 
‘“‘chautauqua” and “‘lyceum.”’ Old songs 
and hat styles and vaudeville acts aren’t 
the only things staging a comeback 
these days. 

In this time of crowded classes and 
schedules, reading aloud has diminished. 
Through silent reading more material 
can be covered faster and by more 
people. The effectiveness of certain lit- 
erary styles and types is reduced some- 
times, however, and the enjoyment of 
them never even experienced. They re- 
main only marks on a printed textbook 
page in a required English course. Every- 
thing from TV ads to psychological war- 
fare is receiving the dramatic treatment 
now, though. What field has a better 
right to dramatize occasionally than 
does literature? For the past year or two 
in my English courses we have been ex- 
perimenting a bit with dramatic presen- 
tation of literature through literary pro- 
grams. 

Our first such program was one of 
Christmas selections, with the emphasis 
on the light and often unfamiliar. We 
stayed away from anthologies, did some 
“remembering” and searching, practi- 
cally conducted a poll (‘‘What is your 
favorite Christmas story?’’), and con- 

'Daniel Webster High School, Tulsa, Okla. 


sulted a few library files. This was in 
December, 1950, a year before Collier’s 
last Christmas edition featured some of 
‘“‘our’’ stories. My main contribution has 
been to do the cutting needed to pare 
the selections to program lengths and to 
secure the help of the typing classes. 

The auditorium for this literary pro- 
gram was of course the classroom, al- 
ready gay with holiday decorations. The 
reading lectern was a table with spruce 
and cedar and tall red tapers on it. Our 
mimeographed program sheets, with 
Christmas stickers on them, were handed 
to the students as they entered each 
hour. Listed were the stories to be read, 
the original sources, and the authors. 
The names of the forty students who 
would read during the six class periods 
were also listed. 

A group of excerpts from Robert Tris- 
tram Coffin’s slender volume Christmas 
in Maine was our longest number. 
Katherine Cornell’s book J Wanted To 
Be an Actress gave us the most thrilling 
story as she told of the 1933 Christmas 
Eve trip of her Barretts of Wimpole 
Street cast into Seattle. We read the 
old, but, to 1950 sophomores, unfamiliar, 
“Gift of the Magi’ by O. Henry. From 
The Education of Hyman Kaplan we read 
Leonard Ross’s tender and hilarious ac- 
count of “Mr. K. and the Magi.”’ Mrs. 
Miniver’s “Three Stockings” was one the 
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girls especially liked. We had a few 
minutes of light Christmas poetry from 
Ogden Nash, Margaret Fishback, et al. 
Admiral Richard Byrd’s story of ‘‘Christ- 
mas at the North Pole,’ written for his 
own children, was another selection. Our 
city students temporarily escaped from 
their commercialized Christmases into 
Bellamy Partridge’s Big Family, espe- 
cially the chapter entitled “But Once a 
Year.” 

This same type of literary study or 
presentation can obviously be done with 
other special days or seasons. We are at 
present doing some preliminary planning 
on a program of Lincoln stories and 
poems. Instead of reading “‘O Captain! 
My Captain!” in the nineteenth-century 
poetry unit in October and ‘‘The Perfect 
Tribute” in March among the other 
short stories and Sandburg’s Prairie 
Years during the study of biography, we 
prefer to give the Lincoln literature the 
fillip of reading it on or near February 12. 

Maybe it’s the retired play-director 
and the auditorium teacher I once was 
who crowd around my desk sometimes 
when I[ open my literature book. I appre- 
ciate their help with some materials, es- 
pecially if the selections lend themselves 
well to a “program” presentation; for 
such a method does take far more time 
and effort than other techniques. The 
work of making selections and cutting 
them, of choosing readers and “hearing”’ 
them, can be onerous labor to the teacher 
who prefers assigning ‘‘pages 14 through 
32 for today.” 

I hasten to add that I, too, realize that 
some literature must be savored slowly 
and leisurely by silent reading and even 
by rereading. Some selections must be 
studied as types—really studied and 
analyzed. I like, though, to give some 
silent reading the “dramatic treatment” 
of doing it at an appropriate time. 
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For instance, when | leafed through 
the November pages of my desk calendar 
last fall, I found on November 19 this 
notation | had scribbled months earlier: 
‘Anniversary of Lincoln’s address at 
Gettysburg in 1863.’ Our literature text 
has Carl Sandburg’s account of Lincoln’s 
trip to Gettysburg and the events of 
that other November 19 for every stu- 
dent to read. What more appropriate 
time was there than on this Novem- 
ber 19? 

Our Lincoln literature program last 
February came after we had finished a 
class study of dramatic literature, es- 
pecially the three-act play. Most of the 
students had just seen our speech de- 
partment’s play, Our Town. Though 
limited, there was some background, 
then, for the play we chose to read. 
Again I held the red pencil as Robert 
Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln in Illinois was 
cut to fifty minutes. (Our class periods 
run seventy minutes.) We even managed 
to hold on to the camp scene on the 
prairie because we could not bear to part 
with Lincoln’s prayer for the sick child: 
...look with gentle mercy upon this little 
boy; .. . Do not condemn him to the imprison- 
ment of death. Do not deny him his birthright. 
Let him know the sight of great plains and 
high mountains, of green valleys and wide 
rivers. For this little boy is an American, and 
these things belong to him, and he to them. .. . 


Maybe, as with most cuttings, some 
literature was lost, but something else 
was gained. I know from watching my 
sophomores (yes, sophomores!) on Feb- 
ruary 12 that they became acquainted 
with Lincoln for the first time-—and, in- 
cidentally, with a fine craftsman in the 
use of our language. 

In each class period a different group 
of readers took its place along the read- 


2? Robert Sherwood, Abe Lincoln in Illinois 
(Scribner’s, 1939), p. 122. 
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ing table in front of the rearranged room. 
From a colleague I had borrowed a set 
of poster scenes from the R.K.O. movie 
production of Abe Lincoln in Illinois 
with Raymond Massey in the title role. 
These were mounted on the bulletin 
board just behind the readers. Programs 
were handed out each period listing the 
scenes of the play, the characters, and 
the readers. We did keep the same Lin- 
coln all day, but the Josh Speeds, Mary 
Todds, and Billy Herndons changed 
each hour. Nothing was memorized, but 
the typed scripts had been read orally 
several times in rehearsal. 

This literary program, may I point 
out, was presented some eight months 
before Mr. Charles Laughton and com- 
pany took their positions before four lec- 
terns with scripts of George Bernard 
Shaw’s Man and Superman in hand and 
began a reading presentation that has 
been hailed as a daring theater experi- 
ment. The sophomores of Daniel Web- 
ster High School could have assured Mr. 
Laughton there would be no need for 
worry—‘‘It would go over.”’ 

Teacher-pupil planning is used widely 
in our school. I find that a small group of 
students is best for these literary pro- 
grams. If too many have participated in 
the plans, there is some loss of spontane- 
ous enjoyment by the class on “‘program”’ 
day. Only rarely do the “planners” do 
the reading. The students contribute 
ideas constantly. One day during a mod- 
ern-poetry unit three of them, who had 
“read ahead,’ discovered that Robert 
Frost’s “Death of the Hired Man” was 
really dialogue with a narrator—and 
couldn’t they read it in costume? The 
next day the class enjoyed hearing 
Frost’s Warren and Mary, who were 
really Don and Sandra in a faded blue- 
jean coat and a flowered apron sitting on 
either side of a table. 

Qur Thanksgiving literary program 
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this year was an easy one, for we used 
the “Thanksgiving Service” written by 
Doré Schary and published in Look for 
just such use. One of our class tables was 
“set”? with a colored cloth, flowers, and 
candles. Around it each hour a different 
family sat and read Mr. Schary’s script, 
featuring the four American documents: 
the Mayflower Compact, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution, 
and Lincoln’s official Thanksgiving Proc- 


‘lamation. At its conclusion the entire 


class did some group singing of ‘‘God 
Bless America,” “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” ‘America, the Beautiful.” 
Students were invited to take mimeo- 
graphed copies of the script home to read 
at their Thanksgiving tables, as the edi- 
tors of Look had suggested. 

Professionally, | make no apology for 
trying, in the main, to choose better 
readers. A required English class of forty 
students is not the place, I maintain, for 
corrective speech work. For these pro- 
grams we never, never memorize—which 
does not mean that we fail to read and 
even rehearse separately and together. 
Some families also serve as trial au- 
diences and critics at home. 

Our latest literary program grew out 
of a remark the social science instructor 
made one day during junior planning 
period. “You know,” he said, “World 
War II is almost as remote to these teen- 
agers as is the Civil War.” As one part 
of a correlated program to vivify recent 
history for them, we decided on a literary 
program. With eight students helping, 
the plans began to take shape. Naturally 
there was too much source material, so 
I suggested that the students concentrate 
on the type of war literature least known 
to the general public, the war poetry. 
Some selections came from texts at hand 
and some from anthologies in the li- 
braries. The poets included both profes- 
sional poets and soldier-poets, and most 
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of them were from the World War II 
period. 

For dramatic effect our literary pro- 
gram of war.poetry was presented on the 
tenth anniversary of Pearl Harbor. The 
social science classes had been dealing 
with World War II all that week; and 
on December 7 their class periods opened 
by hearing the NBC Pearl Harbor an- 
nouncement on that fateful Sunday and 
President Roosevelt’s message to Con- 
gress the following Monday. Speeches of 
other military and political leaders, such 
as Eisenhower, Churchill, and Mac- 
Arthur, were also heard. These records 
were all from Edward R. Murrow’s al- 
bums, J Can Hear It Now. Back in our 
English classes the bulletin boards were 
filled with photographs of World War I] 
battlegrounds which we had found in the 
July, 1951, issues of Life and Collier's. 

To give continuity to the thirty poems 
read orally, we grouped them under these 


headings on our program sheets: 


Fighters for freedom.—‘‘War Generation,” 
“To a Draitee,” “Dreamers,” “AEF,” “Base 
Detail,” “Threes,” “The Soldiers.” 

Battle scenes and episodes.—‘‘Counter At- 
tack,” “I Have a Rendezvous,” “Parachute 
Descent,” “Losers.” 

Refugees and civilians—‘‘The Refugees,” 
“Thoughts during an Air Raid,” “Refugee 
Blues.” 

Families and sweethearts —V-Letter,”’ “‘Pat- 
terns.” 

Aftermath of war.— ‘Unknown Soldier,” 
“The Pact,” “America’s Homecoming,” ‘Fu- 
tility,’ “War Is Kind,” “Cool Tombs,” “In 
Flanders Field,” ‘‘Does It Matter?” 


Three long narrative poems—Robert Na- 
than’s “Dunkirk,” Edna St. Vincent Millay’s 
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“Murder of Lidice,” and Alice Duer Miller’s 
“White Cliffs of Dover”—were cut and read as 
dialogue in divisions two, three, and four 
above. 


At the conclusion of the literary pro- 
gram each hour, the chairman asked the 
class to read in unison the prayer “God 
of All Nations,’’* which was printed on 
the back of the program sheets. Just the 
discovery of it alone had been worth the 
hours spent searching through anthol- 
ogies. 

At the end of the program the stu- 
dents were given mimeographed lists of 
war books, both fiction and nonfiction, 
which a student committee had prepared 
after consulting card files and book 
shelves in both the school and public li- 
braries. Students were urged to select 
their next book for free reading from this 
list of war prose. 

We never present the programs on for- 
mal stages or in the main auditorium, for 
I want each one to be a classroom ac- 
tivity. It is possible, though, that the 
experience of being an audience at these 
small, intimate programs carries over 
when the students are crowded into the 
main auditorium for all-school assemblies. 

It is my hope that through these oc- 
casional literary programs the students 
become better acquainted with the liter- 
ature of their language, that they may 
enjoy the experience, and that perhaps 
they may read some more in the same 
field. 


§ From “A Book of Prayers for Use in an Indian 
College,” reprinted in The Red Harvest (Macmillan, 
1930), p. xxxi. 


The number of new book titles published in Great Britain in 1951 was 
about 60 per cent higher than the corresponding United States figure. 
Some observers feel that publishers here are increasingly confined to sure- 
fire offerings. In fiction, which sells less than nonfiction, profit is likely to 
depend upon sale of reprint and movie rights. 
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—And Make Good Cheer 


ARNOLD LESLIE LAZARUS! 


Tension and conflict surcharged many 
of the articles read by educated people 
(including teachers!) during most of 
1951-52. Directly or indirectly, over 50 
per cent of all the articles published in 
Harper’s, the Atlantic Monthly, and the 
American Scholar during this time per- 
tained to (1) the international crises and 
(2) the home squabbles, including those 
over the issues of freedom of speech ver- 
sus McCarthyism, academic freedom 
versus regentitis, and American educa- 
tion versus Zollism. 

In an atmosphere like this, even emo- 
tionally stable teachers have been finding 
themselves working to maintain a sense 
of balance. Certainly we owe it to the 
youngsters to keep the classroom at- 
mosphere from curdling. We need to re- 
mind ourselves that atmosphere equals 
attitudes. Even if there may continue to 
be crises, we can still make our English 
classes bright for the youngsters and 
thereby, incidentally, for ourselves. 

The teacher who finds his students 
grim may well seek the cause in himself. 
The good teacher—especially of English 
literature and communication—is hu- 
man, humane, humanistic; loving and 
lovable; exercises his sense of humor— 
keeps it tuned up. Nothing will encour- 
age this sense in students quite so con- 
tagiously, of course, as the example set 
by the teacher himself. 

We need to use humor impersonally. 
“Our Miss Brooks” programs may be 
good propaganda for our profession, on 


1 Santa Monica (Calif.) High School. 


the whole, but we certainly would not 
want to use on our own students the type 
of wisecrack directed at Stretch——the gag 
which is, of course, condonable for radio- 
audience consumption. No one of our 
students is expendable, no matter how 
tempting the observation. 

We need to use humor at times—ap- 
propriate times, not all the time. There 
is a significant difference between the 
“funny teacher” and the teacher whose 
classes are “‘a lot of fun.’’ We must guard 
against becoming “characters” in Field- 
ing’s sense of the “‘only true ridiculous.”’ 
We need to use humor that is in good 
taste. 

Also, we need to check our natural 
gravitation toward stuffiness—toward a 
tendency to be overly formal in level of 
usage. One of the best lessons for my stu- 
dents and for me, on the need for ap- 
propriate levels of usage, is an experi- 
mental “‘switcheroo” of formal English 
into a friendly letter and of informal 
English into a business letter. I distrib- 
ute mimeographed copies of the two let- 
ters—one from Droopert Shmowe to a 
local employment office; the other from 
Betty Blythe, inviting her friend Sue for 
a week end at the family’s resort lodge. 
The youngsters chuckle with delight at 
the hopelessness of the switch, at the in- 
congruities, at the “pleasant disappoint- 
ments of expectations” (Max Eastman’s 
definition of good humor), and eagerly 
revise both communiqués with words and 
constructions that are appropriate. 

My students automatically look for 
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their daily and weekly assignments on a 
special place on the blackboard. Before 
Halloween, Christmas, Easter, and other 
recesses, I write in this place “Have 
fun!’ or some such easy-to-take substi- 
tute, or I have a pseudo-test with give- 
away answers spelled out in holiday 
greetings. Before deadlines for real as- 
signments and evaluations (e.g., of note- 
books containing students’ newly learned 
words-with-context and journal-type ob- 
servations on books, movies, people, 
places) I take the curse off the threat 
with banter like 


Oh, there was a young man from Ontario 
Who thought legible notes just a flario; 
So he turned in his MESS 

And took home, you can guess, 

What gave his poor parents a SGARIO. 


Limericks are easily adapted to other 
purposes—and with names of schools or 
towns to fit the crime. 

Good cheer will relieve tensions during 
examinations, too. In testing sopho- 
mores’ comprehension of the first page of 
Silas Marner (the paragraph describing 
Raveloe), I pose these five possible in- 
terpretations: 


a) Raveloe natives were slow to accept new- 
comers 

6) Emigrants from the country were the last to 
be regarded as aliens 

c) Aliens drove rustic neighbors into eccentric 
habits 

d) People who emigrated to town were called 
names 

e) Folks should not allow their neighbors to get 
rustic 


and these five choices of “‘the author’s 
main purpose’’: 


a) To promote the sale of Raveloe real estate 

b) To provide tourists with advance informa- 
tion 

c) To contrast the town and the country 

d) To contrast the settlers and the emigrants 

e) To describe Raveloe’s effect on newcomers 
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(Silas Marner has become reading-com- 
prehension text at our school; for sopho- 
more pleasure-reading we enjoy books 
like The Yearling, The Thirty-nine Steps, 
and The Good Earth). 

Testing for identification of references 
and allusions can be made sport for the 
student, too. In a recent test on a passage 
from Patrick’s Introduction to Philoso- 
phy, I asked my seniors to identify the 
“James” mentioned from the following: 


d) Henry James 
e) William James 


a) Harry James 
b) Jesse James 
c) James II 


As in making assignments and giving 
tests, so, too, by means of good cheer we 
may take the sting out of having to give 
and receive a poor grade. A note like 


DEAR Bos, 

What would you like for a booby prize-—just 
“kidding”! 

I know that you can do better! 
is often salutary, depending, of course, 
upon the personalities involved. Pleasan- 
tries are better impersonal; but a per- 
sonal note is easy to take if it (a) ex- 
presses good cheer, (0) inspires confi- 
dence, (c) gives the student a construc- 
tive challenge. 

As for the day-to-day instructional 
campaign, whimsical mnemonics make 
double-barreled shots (and sometimes 
backfire!): Our cue in writing is to use 
c-oherence, wu-nity, and e-ffectiveness. 
Edna reminds us to use, in our essays, the 
four forms of discourse (e-xplanation, 
d-escription, m-arration, a-rgumenta- 
tion). Celia reminds us of ‘i before e ex- 
cept after c.” And gip helps us to recall 
not only what the three verbals are (g- 
erunds, #-nfinitives, p-articiples) but also 
that these verbals by themselves (i.e., 
without auxiliaries) can never serve as 
true, legitimate predicates. 

There are times when work in class 
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must be concentrated, silent, independ- 
ent. But occasionally a little background 
music (turned down low, of course) 
makes marvelous good cheer. Andre 
Kostelanetz orchestrations of musical 
comedy favorites make excellent obbliga- 
tos to cartoon-strip films on subject- 
verb-object (Curriculum Films, Inc.) and 
Word Origin slides (G. & C. Merriam- 
Webster Co.). And, of course, real movies 
like The House of the Seven Gables (with 
Vincent Price) and A Tale of Two Cities 
(with Ronald Colman) are justifiable as 
joyous enrichment for its own sake. 

Our radio department supplies us with 
good listening in transcriptions of pro- 
grams like “Invitation to Learning,” 
“Town Hall,” and “The Chicago Thea- 
tre of the Air.” 

Fred Waring’s recording “Dry Bones’”’ 
serves as delightful accompaniment to 
“The Skeleton of Composition,” a device 
for giving reality to abstractions like 
coherence, unity, and effectiveness. I 
play this record as I display a skeleton 
chart (borrowed from the physiology 
laboratory) and later ask my students to 
write on whatever connections they think 
there may be (if any) between the human 
skeleton and a composition. Several stu- 
dents have correlated “backbone” with 
“unity,” “ribs” with “parallel struc- 
ture,” “joints” with “transitions,” 
“hanging together” with “coherence.” 
One senior wrote, ‘Our teacher expects 
us to be creative Ezekiels. He expects us 
to take the dry bones of isolated words 
and put them together into a composi- 
tion that comes pleasingly alive.” Of 
course this device is designed only to in- 
stil a pleasant attitude—only to supple- 
ment, not to replace, the irreplaceable 
“learning to write by writing.” 

There are available excellent tran- 
scriptions of plays (e.g., Mercury The- 
atre Productions) and of poetry readings 
(Frost, Lindsay, MacLeish, etc., and the 
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selections read by Norman Corwin). 
These transcriptions are more than en- 
richment—especially if the youngsters, 
while listening, can follow printed text. 
And even the serious presentations are in 
this manner joyfully received. 

Furthermore, transcriptions inspire 
the youngsters to do their own oral read- 
ings and productions. Among the best 
“scripts” that I have found for this pur- 
pose are the Hollywood Play Service’s 
(Hollywood 28, Calif.) 15- to 30-minute 
adaptations of howlers and heart-warm- 
ers like Moliére’s The Physician in Spite 
of Himself, Goldsmith’s She Stoops To 
Conquer, Stevenson’s Sire de Maletroit, 
and Dickens’ Christmas Carol. If only for 
mental health and spiritual adjustment, 
the student needs to enjoy a whole treas- 
ury of selections like these. And he needs 
to read them and discuss them, too, if he 
is to be inspired to produce his own con- 
tributions. 

Whether or not we are encouraging the 
writing of humorous verse, we may make 
our classes happier for having them read 
Ogden Nash, Franklin P. Adams, and 
Robert Service. Whether or not we are 
teaching narrative writing, we should de- 
light the youngsters with short stories 
such as Saroyan’s “The Ojibway,” 
Schram’s “Windwagon Smith,” and 
Lardner’s “I Can’t Breathe.”’ 

The writing of humorous essays—a 
unit more within the reach of teen-agers, 
perhaps, than is that of short-story writ- 
ing—may well be preceded with student 
readings of Benchley’s “Not According 
to Hoyle” and “Dozing’’; Leacock’s “A, 
B, and C”’ and ‘‘My Financial Career’’; 
Chesterton’s “Pigs as Pets” and “De- 
fence of Nonsense’; Morley’s “On Un- 
answering Letters’; and Thurber’s 
“Wake Up and Live, Eh?” 

How do all these approaches pay off? 
Do these readings and listenings stimu- 
late the students to produce? Let the fol- 
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lowing excerpts speak for themselves: 
Duane G., a sophomore, writes ‘On Ten- 
nis Audiences”’: 


Sometimes the spectators are more interest- 
ing than the players. ... Heads go tick-tock 
like pendulums....If a highschool student, 
watching the game, has a hotdog in one hand 
and an icecream cone in the other, he may— 
while ticktocking—get a bite of refreshment on 
the tick and then—on the tock—get a bite of his 
own finger. . . . 


Rosanna B., a sophomore, writes about 
“High Heels’’: 


She happens to be walking past a shoe store 
and remarks, stopping, “Oh, aren’t those shoes 
dreamy!” 

Mother says, “But they have heels!” 

Comes the slinking walk past younger Broth- 
er—to see if it brings out the beast in him. It 
brings out, “Oh, for Pete’s sake.” 

After draping herself languorously over the 
divan, she asks bewildered Father whether she 
looks more like Ava Gardner or Alexis Smith. 

Father has a hasty conference with Mother 
—his leading question being, ‘What has gotten 
into that girl!” 


R. B., a senior, writes on ‘‘Television’’: 


Before television moved in, you could shoot a 
cannon in most directions in a westling arena 
and not be afraid of hitting anyone. Now re- 
doubtable personages like Baron Leone and 
Argentine Rocca draw as big a crowd as Sir 
Laurence Olivier in a one night stand of Ham- 

Enter the average friend’s house on a Mon- 
day, Thursday, or Friday night, and you will 
see an otherwise sweet grandmother throwing 
her knitting needles at the “black daylight” and 
shouting, “Kill the bum, Leo! Get a standing 
Hackenschmidt on him!” 
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Jackie R., a senior, comments on ‘Radio 
Commentators”: 


Walter Winchell has a bombastic journalistic 
style that leaves both him and his listeners 
somewhat out of breath.... 

Drew Pearson’s “predictions of things to 
come” should usually be rechristened “reports 
of things that have just happened.” 

Fulton Lewis, Jr. talks the way a bored 
teacher does (not my English teacher, of 
course!) to a class he thinks will never fully un- 
derstand what he’s trying to get across. 


Anne D., a married senior, writes on her 
husband’s hobby, “Tropical Fish”: 


Our largest aquarium now contains over 130 
fish (this morning’s count). When they are not 
eating one another, they get pregnant faster 
than rabbits. We are forever moving expectant 
mothers to the breeding tank. There is nothing 
like playing midwife to a marble molly, to give 
you that alleged “lift.’’ Since most of these fish 
are cannibals, who knows when this little chore 
of mine may save a life—possibly my own! 


Occasionally a gifted student will com- 
bine with a keen sense of balance a flash 
of poetic insight. Mary Lee S., a senior, 
writes “‘On Listening to James Francis 
Cooke’s Tone Poem, ‘Sea Gardens.’ ”’ 
Mary Lee’s allegory may have implica- 
tions for us teachers: 


. . » Quite as suddenly the storm passes, and 
the sun filters through the black clouds, its fin- 
gers of light beckoning to the nymphs. Hesitant- 
ly the returning song-creatures peep through the 
wisps of wave-foam....Now like confident 
sirens they undulate through the swells once 
more. 

. .- Dosea-nymiphs share with mortals, these 
sudden twists through calm and storm? 


play advertisement. 


Get part of the $100.00 prize money offered 
by the English Journal for reports of “topical 
units.”” The winners will gain in prestige, too. 
Manuscripts must be received by October 31. 
Details are explained in a September-issue dis- 
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HOW VALID ARE OBJECTIVE 
ENGLISH TESTS? 


COMPARISON OF ERRORS MADE BY COLLEGE 
FRESHMEN ON OBJECTIVE ENGLISH 
TEST AND IN THEMES 


The prevalent use of objective English 
tests gives rise to certain questions about 
their validity. For example, what does test- 
taking have in common with theme-writing? 
Do tests and themes measure the same abili- 
ties? If so, which abilities? 

To many teachers the principal defect of 
objective tests is that they do not test ability 
in English, if ability is defined as the power 
to use English effectively in speech and in 
writing. Objective tests, rather, seem to 
measure the ability to correct errors, to 
proofread, and to organize or reorganize ma- 
terial composed by others. 

Proofreading is the common ground.—lf 
proofreading is the common denominator, 
then it follows that the proof to be read on 
the tests and in the themes should be com- 
parable. The difficulties encountered in the 
objective test should reflect as realistically 
as possible those which the average fresh- 
man meets in proofreading his own themes. 
Do the objective tests realistically measure 
those areas in which freshmen have their 
greatest difficulties when proofreading their 
own themes? 

An attempt to find an answer. —In an ef- 
fort to find an answer to this problem, six 
hundred themes of two hundred freshmen 
were examined at Indiana University. The 
errors made on the themes were compared 
with the errors the freshmen made on an ob- 
jective English test (in this instance, the Co- 
operative English Test, Form PM). The er- 
rors were grouped under the following five 
classifications: grammar and diction, capi- 
talization, punctuation, sentence structure, 
and spelling. 


The findings.—When the errors were com- 
bined (from both test and themes), most er- 
rors were made in spelling. Following spell- 
ing, in descending order of frequency, were 
grammar and diction, punctuation, sentence 
structure, and capitalization. 

When the errors on the test and in the 
themes were ranked separately, however, 
and in descending order, they appeared as 
follows: 

Test 
. Spelling 
. Grammar and diction 
. Punctuation 
. Capitalization 
. Sentence structure 


Theme 
1, Grammar and diction 
2. Sentence structure 
3. Spelling 
4. Punctuation 
5. Capitalization 


The finding that approximately 25 per 
cent of the errors in themes were made in 
sentence structure contrasted to the finding 
that about 11 per cent of the errors on the 
test were made in sentence structure. Evi- 
dently the students were more skilful in se- 
lecting the “best” sentences written by 
others than in constructing sentences in 
their own themes. 

In the themes, 38 per cent of the errors 
were made in grammar and diction, whereas 
on the test, only 24 per cent of the errors 
were made in grammar and diction. 

In all other groups (spelling, punctuation, 
and capitalization) the percentage of errors 
made on the test exceeded the percentage of 
errors made in themes. 

In some instances the objective test did 
not include types of errors made by students 
in their themes; for example: (a) No provi- 
sion is made in the test for omission of 
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words; yet over 10 per cent of the errors in 
grammar and diction on themes were of this 
type. (0) Errors in syllabication and italics 
were not provided for on the test. (c) No 
spelling errors involving hyphenation were 
provided for by the test. 

In general.—In general it may be said 
that this objective test offers some practice 
in areas of English usage which the student 
employs in his themes; however, the test 
also offers practice in areas which the stu- 
dent either avoids or simply does not use in 
his written work. On the other hand, the 
test neglects some areas in which the stu- 
dent obviously needs practice and measure- 
ment. 

One ap proach.—One approach toward the 
construction of more valid objective English 
tests would be through the /ocal study of 
errors made by students in their themes. On 
such a basis an objective test could be built 
which would reflect more accurately those 
errors which freshmen actually make in 
their theme-writing. 


WESLEY VORDENBERG 


FLorRwwA STATE UNIVERSITY 


CORRELATION OF THE WORK ON 
THE SCHOOL PAPER AND 
GRAMMAR 


As an English teacher who has a practi- 
cal, as well as a limited academic, back- 
ground in journalism, I find the school paper 
to be one of the best motivations for good 
English usage that I have ever found. As a 
workbook, it is unparalleled. 

How? 

The first principle I have found that the 
school paper accents better than any num- 
ber of red pencils is correct spelling. Words 
are just words to far too many students, and 
the new words are just a bother to most of 
them. “Why worry about spelling them cor- 
rectly?” they say. 

But when misspelled words appear in the 
paper, they are bold, glaring errors. Other 
students poke fun at the staff for misspelled 
words—even if they are typographical er- 
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rors. Their taunts are so much worse than a 
silent red mark, “sp,” over a word in a 
theme that is destined for the trash can, 
anyway. 

And names! What difference does it make 
whether Lloyd is spelled with one / or two? 
None, you might say. Reporters find out 
quickly that it matters—to each particular 
Lloyd—because the first time his name is 
misspelled, he reminds them of it in no 
uncertain terms. And, though we have three 
Lloyd’s in our school, the staff members 
know exactly the way each spells his name. 
The same is true of Ann, Suanne, Anne, and 
Marrianne. The reporters know which is 
right. Isn’t that the kind of spelling we are 
striving to attain in our students? 

Punctuation? We have pages devoted to 
it in our grammar books, yet students con- 
tinue to write themes with periods and com- 
mas thrown in at random. 

How can punctuation be made meaning- 
ful? 
When a student has to retype a 30-line 
story, just because he “‘forgot”’ a comma be- 
fore ‘‘and” in a series, he remembers that 
comma the next time. When a story is 
printed “Berkshire Barrow Harold Wanger,” 
the boy is not flattered, and the comma after 
“barrow” becomes an obvious, necessary 
barrier. The same can be said for other 
marks of punctuation. They have a meaning 
that they have never had before for the stu- 
dent—used in a news story with the things 
he has been and is doing, and with his own 
name and with those of his classmates. 

Should a title be capitalized? Does it 
come before the name or after? Before? Cap- 
italize! After! No! 

Old rules, sure; but they mean more when 
applied to President Gene Wisner, a class- 
mate; or to Bonnie Triplett, editor of the 
school paper. 

Are rules mentioned? Yes, but only as we 
use them. They become a part of knowledge 
—working knowledge—without the student 
being conscious of it. 

As for verbs, those bugaboos of so many 
of our high school students, the work on the 
paper puts them in an entirely new light. 
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Use active verbs! 

“What is an active verb?”’ This from stu- 
dents who made A’s in grammar. 

“They are NOT is, are, was, were, am, 
etc....” “Namesome....” 

The first thing you know, the student is 
using verbs he hardly knew were verbs. And 
new ones, full of punch and action. 

Tense? In a workbook, it matters little to 
Harriet whether the boy “went” to town 
yesterday or “‘will go” tomorrow. But in an 
article for the school paper, it makes a lot of 
difference if the senior play ‘‘was presented”’ 
last week or ‘‘will be presented’ next Fri- 
day. 

How do we change tense of verbs? What 
is the correct form of “‘see’’ to use for past 
tense? (Do your students misuse it, too?) So 
we have a grammar lesson on verbs that 
sinks in—because they need it right then. 

Should we use ‘‘committee report’’ or 
“committee reports”? Do they report indi- 
vidually or as a group? Asa group, of course. 
The reporter knows—he is a member of the 
committee. 

Headline-writing places great accent on 
verbs: variety, action, sparkle, arrangement. 
How does one learn new verbs? 

Now we have vocabulary study. . . . 

What is vocabulary? The words we use? 
Students in journalism find out quickly that 
their ‘‘usable” words are scarce when they 
repeat themselves so often in a story or 
headline. 

“How many times did you use ‘said’ in 
that speech story?” 

“Six,” is the reluctant reply—and an- 
other average boy or girl is out looking for 
synonyms for immediate use. 

New words—a new way to say some- 
thing—and vocabularies are built as the 
words are used. 

How often do we teachers say, “Why 
don’t students write good sentences?” 

When writing stories for the paper, they 
must write clean, concise statements, full of 
meaning and complete in information. All 
sentences must be good sentences. 

Faced with the necessity of writing good 
sentences— and rewrite jobs if the sentences 


are not good—reporters soon learn to write 
well. Even students of mediocre ability can 
produce creditable stories. 

Not only that, but the reporter learns 
what is important in a sentence or in a story. 
And, with a little composition instruction, 
he soon learns where to put it to accent its 
importance. 

A lesson in composition? Every story is 
one! And many stories are a challenge to in- 
genuity and originality in writing as well. 

I find a year of journalism makes a great 
deal of difference in the ability of students to 
express themselves the next year when writ- 
ing compositions and even when answering 
test questions. 

Our friend, the dictionary, is put to more 
use by the journalism class than all the rest 
of my classes put together. Each reporter 
has one near and uses it often in writing his 
stories. It’s so much more reliable than ask- 
ing Dean—he may not know, either. Syl- 
labication? Spelling? Synonyms? Meaning? 
Ts that the right word to use? Consult the 
dictionary. 

If working on the school paper taught 
only dependence on the dictionary, I should 
consider it a worthy enterprise. 

As we often use the names of other publi- 
cations, as well as our own, in our stories, 
correct capitalization and punctuation of 
various titles become a part of the students’ 
working knowledge. 

Part of our classwork consists of studying 
other newspapers, as well as our own. This 
involves criticism, analogy, and interpreta- 
tion—exercising the ‘‘thought muscles” and 
that all-too-often neglected habit of reading. 

When looking for story ideas and factual 
material, the staff member often does more 
reading than he dreams of—voluntary 
reading. Isn’t that one of the goals of our 
language arts classes? 

Nearly all the activities and experiences 
of the school-paper staff are closely related 
to those of the English classes. The journal- 
istic activities are, in my opinion, more last- 
ing and impressive because they are so 
pointed and meaningful for the pupil. 

Of all things the class members learn from 
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publishing the paper, the most important is, 
I think, the practice of doing things right 
and on time. 

Correct spelling, grammar, punctuation, 
composition, all must be correct for the 
school newspaper. And, with deadlines ir- 
revocable, the work must be done on time. 

I do not advocate that every class pub- 
lish a paper, but could it be that a school 
publication is one of the answers to the 
problem of purposeful teaching of grammar? 

I find it is! 

Mrs. NINA HARDY 


Fort Supply, OKLAHOMA, HiGH SCHOOL 


CLASS RECORDS WORTH KEEPING 


We have been using a most worth-while 
method of record-keeping. Although it takes 
time, the results certainly have justified it. 

During the last four or five minutes of the 
class period, we recapitulate the work ac- 
complished that day in a two- or three-level 
topical outline. Each student then copies 


this outline into his notebook. These note- 
books are checked every month for neatness 
and completeness. 

First of all, each class elects a secretary 
and a president. Every week a new secretary 
is chosen; thus the honor and the experience 
are passed around. Every third week a new 
president is elected. The customary business 
consists of calling the class to order, the 
reading of the minutes by the secretary, and 
the turning over of the class to the teacher. 
The minutes are always left with the teacher 
for safekeeping. 

The many outcomes have been most ben- 
eficial—so beneficial that the seven minutes 
or so every day are well spent. First of all, 
the class periods are opened naturally in a 
democratic manner. Second, since the stu- 
dents are reminded of the previous day’s ac- 
complishments, a greater continuity of in- 
struction is achieved. Third, while they are 
writing the outline, pupils briefly review the 
work done during the period. Therefore the 
parents are more likely to learn of the day’s 
work (good public relations). 
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In addition, absentees discover more eas- 
ily what they have missed. Gone now is that 
most irritating (and uncomplimentary) 
query, ‘Did I miss anything when I was 
gone?” A fifth outcome is the natural train- 
ing of students in the rudiments of parlia- 
mentary procedure. Moreover, the elected 
secretary gains valuable experience writing 
from an outline and presenting a report 
orally to the class. The president also re- 
ceives training in leadership. 

All in all, this procedure has lent a more 
democratic atmosphere to the English class; 
as a result, greater spirit exists, and learning 
has become more of a co-operative enter- 
prise. It certainly has more than paid for the 
time taken. 

Davin C. LEEK 


E. J. Yoru Juntor ScHoo. 
GLENWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


COMPOSITIONS ON TRIAL 


Red-penciling student themes is admit- 
tedly tedious as well as discouraging when 
the pupils usually make perfunctory correc- 
tions in the margin and then proceed to re- 
peat the same errors in their next assigned 
composition. 

Determined to make the correction period 
an interesting one with more lasting results, 
I now entitle my lesson, ‘“‘Compositions on 
Trial.” After I have returned the composi- 
tions with the usual underlined errors, each 
student submits his theme to a jury of 
twelve students previously elected by the 
class. Each student has a lawyer for his de- 
fense who must point out to the jury the re- 
deeming features of his client’s theme, while 
a student district attorney lists the errors of 
the work. The jury thereupon decides if the 
composition should merit a passing mark. 
Evidence for and against the composition 
is placed on the board in columns marked 
“‘Good Features” and “Errors.” 

By this process the students not only note 
the repetition of technical mistakes in spell- 
ing, grammar, and sentence structure, but 
also become aware of the necessity of 
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mature thought content and variety in sen- 
tence arrangement and vocabulary. In this 
manner they have set the proper standards 
themselves, and they no longer feel that the 
criteria are superimposed. Their enthusiasm 
for the lesson thus far is gratifying. They ac- 
tually volunteer to write more compositions 
to afford an opportunity to repeat the mock 
court scene! 

ROSEMARY GELSHENEN 


Lonc Istanp City HiGH SCHOOL 
QueEENS, New YorK 


SHOULD THE MERCHANT OF 
VENICE OFFEND JEWISH 
STUDENTS? 


For the last two years, after my sopho- 
more English students have completed their 
study of The Merchant of Venice, I have 
asked them to discuss in writing and sup- 
port with detail one of the following two 
statements: (1) The Merchant of Venice 
should be taught in high school; it should 


not offend Jewish students. (2) The Mer- 
chant of Venice should not be taught in high 
school; it should offend Jewish students. 

Each year the overwhelming majority of 
students have supported the first statement, 
and no more than one or two in each class 
have supported the second. These findings, 
it seems to me, are of significance at a time 
when the teaching of The Merchant of Venice 
has been discontinued in some schools be- 
cause of fear of its supposed offensiveness to 
Jewish students. That the play can be offen- 
sive is true. Whether or not it should be, if 
presented in the light of our knowledge of 
the Elizabethan attitude toward Jews, 
Shakespeare’s intentions, and most contem- 
porary attitudes concerning prejudice, is the 
topic of the following discussion. 

There are two dangers to be met in read- 
ing and discussing this play: (1) A few of the 
Jewish students may be offended or embar- 
rassed and (2) a few bigoted students may 
find fuel in the play for their anti-Semitism. 
These dangers exist because Shylock is in 
many ways a most unpleasant person. He is 
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bitter, avaricious, vengeful, malicious, and 
cruel. Not surprisingly, he is thoroughly de- 
spised by all the Christians in the play, and 
throughout the drama he stands alone—the 
symbol of everything hated by the six- 
teenth-century Christian; the archetype, in 
almost every way, of the grasping Jew. 

If{ere the teacher using The Merchant of 
Venice as a classroom text must consider 
two important questions: Why is Shylock 
the sort of person he is? and What is Shake- 
speare’s attitude toward him? The teacher 
must consider these two questions because 
it is in the light of their resolution that he 
must plan class discussion of the basic as- 
pect of the play for today’s student, whether 
he be Jew or Christian. 

First of all, Shylock is what he is because 
the Christians have. made him so. Shylock is 
a moneylender because practically no other 
business is open to him. Church law forbade 
the Christian to lend money at an interest; 
so Jews, prohibited from entering most pro- 
fessions, were allowed to enter this field, 
which is so highly respectable today. The 
Christians thus had some place to go when 
money was needed and could also indulge 
themselves in the luxury of hating the Jews 
because they were lending it. Since the play 
itself does not make this important historical 
fact explicit, the teacher, or previously as- 
signed student research, must. Otherwise 
the behavior of Shylock, on the one hand, 
and the Christians, on the other, at the be- 
ginning of the play will not be understood by 
the student. 

Shylock is bitter and malicious because 
the Christians for years have cursed at him, 
spit at him, beaten him, and despised him. 
These things are brought out in the play; 
and Antonio, the good Christian merchant, 
not only admits that he, like others, has so 
treated him but that he will continue to do 
so in the future. Here again the teacher must 
make clear the spirit of an age in which an 
Antonio, so admirable a human being in al- 
most every other respect, can be so vicious 
in this one. 

Shylock is vengeful because, like perse- 
cuted people anywhere, he has the not un- 
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natural desire to even the score with his tor- 
mentors. Shylock is avaricious because his 
life as a moneylender and a Jew is extremely 
precarious—lacking in all security. 

In short, Shylock’s behavior and charac- 
ter are the result of active prejudice over a 
long period of years; and the actions and re- 
marks of Antonio, Bassanio, and the other 
Christians make this quite clear by the time 
the first act has been completed. 

Second, it seems to mte that an objective 
reading of the play cannot lead one to the 
belief that Shakespeare, whatever his inten- 
tions were when he began the play and even 
perhaps in spite of himself, wanted us to 
despise Shylock and admire the Christians. 
If he did, how does one account for Shy- 
lock’s magnificent defenses of himself? One 
of these speeches (‘‘Hath not a Jew eyes?” 
etc.) is probably the most eloquent plea for 
a persecuted group that has ever been writ- 
ten. 

Again, how does one account for Shy- 
lock’s bitterly accurate logic, his sly persist- 
ence in pointing out inconsistencies in the 
Christians’ behavior, such as their holding 
of slaves. No, Shakespeare was too wise a 
man and had too much insight into human 
character to paint a simple black-and-white 
picture, with Shylock representing Evil and 
the Christians Goodness. 

Of course, as one of my students recently 
pointed out, Shakespeare did not write an 
open defense of the Jews as Jews. To have 
done this would have meant to have closed 
the minds of his Christian audiences to any- 
thing he might say. Instead, he wrote as if 
the Jews were what the Christians thought 
they were. Having done this, he inserted his 
magnificent statement proclaiming the es- 
sential equality of all human beings and laid 
before his audience a work of art which 
dramatizes the hideous results of the treat- 
ment of human beings as stereotypes. 

But even, for the sake of argument, 
granting that this was not Shakespeare’s in- 
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tention, the modern student, well aware of 
the existence and results of prejudice in 
Nazi Germany as well as in Miami, Florida, 
and guided by teaching which makes certain 
historical attitudes clear, can hardly read 
the play in any other way. The student, liv- 
ing at a different time than Shakespeare, 
can hardly be proud of Antonio, Bassanio, 
and Portia. He must be aware of their ig- 
norance, of their ignoring the golden rule in 
their physical and moral mistreatment of 
Shylock. The Christian cannot but be 
shocked at their display of ‘“‘mercy” at the 
trial scene when Shylock is not only stripped 
of his wealth but is also forced to become a 
Christian. Certainly the Christians among 
my students have always indicated shock 
and shame. What Christian, then, can be 
proud of such behavior and what Jew 
should be embarrassed or offended as a Jew? 
Both Christians and Jews should be embar- 
rassed and offended as human beings. 
Whatever, then, Shakespeare’s intentions 
regarding Shylock, today’s reader has before 
him, in a sense, a case study of prejudice and 
its evil effects, not only on the hated one but 
also on the haters. The first four acts of The 
Merchant of Venice do not make pleasant 
reading; but reading and discussing them are 
important for the student, for only through 
frank discussion of prejudice—its origins 
and effects—can the student learn about it. 
And it is a pretty well-established fact that 
any number of moral exhortations on a sub- 
ject are not equal to one dramatization in 
which the student experiences vicariously 
and much more deeply. The lesson of The 
Merchant of Venice will remain with him, 
and its reading and discussion are thus 
worth any dangers inherent in the free dis- 
cussion of controversial but important 
material. 
ALAN SHAPIRO 


Now of ALBERT LEONARD JuNrIOR H1GH SCHOOL 
New RocHELLe, NEw YORK 
Last year of GLOVERSVILLE (N.Y.) HicH ScHooL 
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“Great Traditions, Widening Horizons”’ 


Convention Preview 


Boston, November 27-29, 1952 


A RECENT aerial photograph of Boston 
epitomizes the theme of our National 
Council convention next Thanksgiving.' 
In the center is the famous old “Hub”’ 
between Charles River and Harbor, its 
streets radiating out from the center like 
intaglio spokes. In the middle distance, 
beyond a stretch of dark water but not 
so far toward the horizon as the outer 
islands, is a great fill crossed with the 
familiar cryptogram of an airport, its 
runways addressed to the air more than 
to the shortest distance by land or by sea. 

Both are Boston today. Both are 
America. Both are the world which our 
language and literature and fullest range 
of communication skills must encompass 
today. 

At our Boston convention this 
Thanksgiving our hosts of the New Eng- 
land Association and your officers of the 
National Council are undertaking to 
show this fullest range—for elementary 
teacher, high school teacher, college in- 
structor—from grass roots to graduate 
seminar. 

Our speakers and presiding officers ex- 
press this range: Archibald MacLeish, 
Jesse Stuart, Elizabeth Yates, John 
Thomas Gould, Fred B. Millett, Dora V. 
Smith, Marion C. Sheridan, and many 
others well known in the Council. 

Two notable circumstances converge 
this year to point up great traditions and 


1See the book Surging Cities (1948) prepared 
by the Greater Boston Development Committee 
with the aid of the Filene Fund. 


widening horizons. One is the entrance of 
the New England Association of Teach- 
ers of English, our oldest regional associ- 
ation, on its second fifty years—with a 
remarkable store of lively tradition es- 
tablished in a half-century that seems 
both long and short, with pride in the old 
and receptiveness to the best of the new, 
as the reports of the NEATE Curriculum 
Study in the English Leaflet show. The 
other striking circumstance is the publi- 
cation (May, 1952) of The English Lan- 
guage Arts, the first volume of the NCTE 
Curriculum Commission study, seven 
years in the making, and the first major 
effort in American education to join col- 
lege, high school, and elementary teach- 
ers in a concerted, balanced look at our 
common effort to teach English and the 
language arts—seeking to translate to 
one another the differing professional 
languages that have developed among 
elementary, high school, and college 
teachers and to establish common 
grounds. 

Our opening session Thanksgiving 
night, presided over by Helen K. Mack- 
intosh, Second Vice-President of the 
Council, who has done a distinguished 
piece of work in planning the many 
meetings Friday afternoon, will deal 
largely with the widening horizons of The 
English Language Arts—in the Presi- 
dent’s Address, and in Dora V. Smith’s 
presentation of “The English Language 
Arts, a Link between Yesterday and 
Tomorrow.” 
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On Friday morning the General Ses- 
sion will emphasize ways of “Making 
Our Purposes Clear,” in direct response 
to the resolution at last year’s Cincin- 
nati meeting that called for major efforts 
to bring about better public understand- 
ing of the aims in the teaching of English 
today. Arno Jewett, recently appointed 
to the new position of Specialist in Lan- 
guage Arts for secondary schools in the 
United States Office of Education, will 
speak on “The Underprivileged in Lan- 
guage Arts.” Robert C. Pooley’s topic is 
“Clear for Action!’ Harlen M. Adams, 
First Vice-President of the Council for 
1952, will conclude on “Proposals for 
1953.” 

The Friday afternoon program has 
been developed by Helen K. Mackintosh 
from hundreds of suggestions sent by 
Council members, in response to her 
inquiries. Three general sessions have 
been scheduled: (1) on “The Changing 
Curriculum” as a whole, (2) on “Lan- 
guage Arts Problems in the High 
School,”’ and (3) on specific “Problems 
Old and New” at various levels—in 
“growth and development,” the new 
linguistics, communication, humanities, 
and others. During the latter part of the 
afternoon, these three sections will 
break into sixteen smaller discussion 
groups or round tables. Every effort has 
been made to bring participants from 
all forty-eight states. One of these 
discussion meetings Friday afternoon, 
on “Improving World Understanding 
through Communication,’ has been 
planned jointly with the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, while in Dallas 
the same day the NCSS convention will 
hold joint discussion meetings with 
teachers of English. 

The Annual Dinner Friday night has 
been designed particularly to celebrate 
great traditions in the fifty-first year of 
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the New England Association and to 
point to the work of our local, state, and 
regional affiliate associations generally. 
Toastmaster will be Strang Lawson of 
Colgate University, who in 1951-52 was 
president of one of the youngest affiliate 
associations, the New York State English 
Council, now three years old and already 
numbering more than two thousand 
members. Following greetings on “Re- 
sponsibilities of the Eldest” President 
Marion C. Sheridan of the New England 
Association will respond for the Associa- 
tion. Archibald MacLeish (whose Col- 
lected Poems will be published this fall), 
distinguished poet, citizen, and Boyl- 
ston Professor at Harvard University, 
will honor us finally in speaking on 
“Traditions and Horizons in the Teach- 
ing of Poetry.”’ 

On Saturday morning the traditional 
Elementary, High School, and College 
section meetings will be held, for pro- 
gram and business. The College Section 
meeting, presided over by Section chair- 
man James F. Fullington, will offer a 
symposium on “Approaches to Litera- 
ture,” planned by Fred B. Millett, head 
of the Honors College, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. The High School Section, under the 
chairmanship of Leon C. Hood, will 
range from spelling to philosophy. The 
Elementary Section, under the chair- 
manship of Mildred A. Dawson, will be 
concerned with “Children in Today’s 
World”—with needed skills and needed 
values. 

The Annual Luncheon on Saturday 
will stress good grass-roots teaching and 
writing. Speakers will be John Thomas 
Gould, characterized in Who’s Who in 
America as “farmer, author’’—editor of 
the Lisbon (Me.) Enterprise, contributor 
to the Christian Science Monitor, author 
of The Farmer Takes a Wife—and Jesse 
Stuart, author of The Thread That Runs 
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So True, and famous schoolteacher from 
Greenup, Kentucky. 

Under the dynamic chairmanship of 
Hortense Harris of Gloucester, our local- 
regional committee has given much en- 
thusiastic hospitable thought to the 
things Council members may want to do 
in and near Boston to make the most of 
this Thanksgiving time. For those who 
can arrive on Wednesday, the committee 
is arranging a special out-of-season trip 
to Lexington and Concord with visits to 
celebrated homes there. Similarly, for 
those able to make an early morning 
start on Thanksgiving Day, and indicat- 
ing interest, the committee will arrange a 
special trip to the rededication cere- 
monies at Plymouth. The local regional 
committee’s reception for Council mem- 
bers will be from 4:45 to 5:30 Thursday 
afternoon. 

Harry L. Walen, editor of the English 
Leaflet, has done an article on walks in 
Boston with suggestions for other trips 
nearby which will appear in the Scholas- 
tic Teacher in November and be available 
at the convention. Here are brief items 
from it: 

In Boston proper are . . . Beacon Street with 
its brownstone fronts (The Late George A pley) 
and the Back Bay (Shades of Silas Lapham), the 
many historic churches, and the Public Library 
(remember Hamlin Garland’s hard early days in 
the rooming house near by?).... Ben Frank- 
lin’s grave is among many others of early 
American “greats” in the Old Granary Burying 
Ground... . 

In Boston especially the foot tour is reward- 
ing... from the Statler down Arlington Street 
a block to the Public Garden... around the 
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Swan Boat Pond...across to the famous 
Common ... to the State House . . . down the 
Hill following the alleged route of an ancient 
cowpath ... by King’s Chapel. ... Browse in 
Goodspeed’s Book Shop in the basement of Old 
South Church.... 

Plymouth is about forty miles to the south 
. . . rewarding in its reminders . . . the Rock it- 
self, the Pilgrim House by the shore, the Muse- 
um, the Monument, and the Burial Ground on 
the hill with the many historic names. 

... Brook Farm (Hawthorne’s The Blithedale 
Romance...at  Sudbury...the rambling 
Wayside Inn... Concord... Lexington... 
the Rude Bridge, or a modern version of it. . . 
The Old Manse... the famous Alcott House 
... Walden Pond...Old Salem... the 
Witch House and the House of the Seven 
Gables. ... 


A convention newsletter will give last- 
minute information on these and other 
possibilities, including a preview of the 
new film Plymouth Adventure, scheduled 
for Boston at that time, and the only 
New England performances of Don Juan 
in Hell in Boston that week. 

To emphasize further the importance 
of the work of the regional, state, and 
local affiliate association, and of the co- 
ordination with the work of the National 
Council, a premiére Affiliates’ Breakfast 
will be held Friday morning, comparable 
to the Public Relations Breakfast Satur- 
day morning. 

As Harry Walen has observed in his 
guide, our hosts and your officers want to 
make this convention the “highlight of 
your year.” 


LENNOX GREY 
President, 1952 


The opposite of TIGHT is LOOSE; 


This is the word that rhymes with NOOsE. 


Whenever you USE 
One 0, you LOSE 


SANTA Monica (Ca.tF.) HiGH SCHOOL 


ARNOLD LESLIE LAZARUS 
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Forty-second Annual Meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English 


Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachusetts 

November 27-29, 1952 

ConveNTION THEME: GREAT TRADITIONS, WIDENING HORIZONS 

~celebrating the fifty-first vear of our host, the New England Association of Teachers of 
English 

--welcoming The English Language Arts, comprehensive first volume from the NCTE Cur- 


riculum Commission, co-ordinating:elementary school, high school, and college planning 
appraising our work again, and informing ourselves, our fellow-teachers, our administra- 


tors, our communities 


* 


PROGRAM 


* 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 25 
MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE CoMMITTEEF, 9:30 A.mM.—10:00 P.M. 


* 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 26 
MEETING OF THE COMMISSION ON THE ENGLISH CURRICULUM, 9:00 A.M.—5:00 P.M. 


REGISTRATION, 5:00-8:00 P.M. 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 7:30 P.M. 


* 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 27 


Continuous EXHripir OF MATERIALS AND AIDS FOR TEACHING 


REGISTRATION, 8:00 A.M.-10:00 P.M. 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF Directors, 9:30 A.m.—3:00 P.M. 
(All members of the Council are invited to attend as auditors) 


ANNUAL Busrness MEETING, 3:15-4:15 P.M. 
(All members of the Council participate in this meeting) 


RECEPTION FOR MEMBERS, 4:45-5:30 P.M. 


CONFERENCE ON COLLEGE COMPOSITION AND COMMUNICATION, 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 5:00 P.M. 


GENERAL SEssion, 8:00-10:00 
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Presiding, Helen K. Mackintosh, U.S. Office of Education; Second Vice-President of the 
Council 


Invocation—The Reverend Herbert Gezork, Andover Newton Theological School, Newton, 
Massachusetts 


Welcome—D. Leo Daley, Assistant Superintendent in charge of Secondary Schools, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

President’s Address: ‘‘Perspectives in 1952’---Lennox Grey, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 

The English Language Arts: A Link between Yesterday and Tomorrow—Dora V. Smith, 
University of Minnesota; Director, Commission on the English Curriculum 

Education for Values—Harold C. Case, President, Boston University 


* 


Fri. FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 28 
A.M. 
BREAKFAST FOR OFFICERS OF AFFILIATE ASSOCIATIONS, 8:00 A.M. 


GENERAL SEssIon, 9:15-11:00 A.M. 
Theme: MAKING OUR PURPOSES CLEAR 
Presiding, Lennox Grey, Teachers College, Columbia University; President of the Council 
Clear for Action—-Robert C. Pooley, University of Wisconsin 


The Underprivileged in Language Arts—Arno Jewett, Specialist for Language Arts, U.S. 
Office of Education 


“Proposals for 1953’’—Harlen M. Adams, Chico State College; First Vice-President of 
the Council 
LUNCHEON Sessions, 12:00 
1. Books for Children: A Luncheon for Librarians and Teachers 
in Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Presiding, Marion C. Sheridan, Hillhouse High School, New Haven Connecticut; President, 
New England Association of Teachers of English 
Speaker, Elizabeth Yates, author of Amos Fortune, Newbery Award, 1951 


2. Annual Business Meeting of the Conference on College 
Composition and Communication 


Presiding, Harold Allen, University of Minnesota; Chairman, CCCC 


Fri. FRIDAY AFTERNOON CONFERENCES 
P.M. 
Theme: GREAT TRADITIONS AND WIDENING HORIZONS 


LARGE-GROUP CONFERENCES, 2:15-3:30 


I. THE CHANGING CURRICULUM—TRADITIONS AND NEW DIRECTIONS 


Presiding, Dora V. Smith, University of Minnesota; Director, Commission on the English 
Curriculum 

Significant Developments in the Elementary School—Marian Zollinger, Portland, Oregon, 
Public Schools 

Meeting the Changing Needs of High School Students—Dorothy G. Potter, Bulkley High 
School, Hartford, Connecticut 

Design for College English—Porter G. Perrin, University of Washington 
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Recorder: Ruth G. Strickland, Indiana University 
(Those attending this conference should attend Discussion Group 1, 2, 
or 3, where this topic will be pursued) 


II. LANGUAGE ARTS PROBLEMS IN THE JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL— 
HAVE THEY CHANGED? ARE THEY CHANGING? 


Presiding: John F. Desmond, Dorchester High School for Boys, Dorchester, Massachusetts 
Vitalizing English through the English Workshop—Dorothy E. Sonke, Grand Rapids Pub- 
lic Schools 
Vitalizing English through Audio-visual Aids—Dorothy Dixon, Pasadena City College 
Dramatics for Every Student—Doris Marsolais Marshall, Helena, Montana, High Schoo] 
Recorder: Alice Grant, West Frankford, Illinois, High School 
(Those attending this conference should attend Discussion Group 4, 5, 6, 
7, or 8, where this topic will be pursued) 


III. PROBLEMS OLD AND NEW——NEWER MEDIA, NEW 


APPROACHES, NEWER SOLUTIONS 


Presiding, W. Wilbur Hatfield, Secretary-Treasurer of the Council 
How Can We Make the Newer Resources Available?—Lou La Brant, New York Uni- 
versity 
(Those attending this conference should attend Discussion Group 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, or 16, where this topic will be pursued) 


Discussion Groups, 3:45-5:00 
A. Where Do We Stand on Curriculum: Discussions Growing Out of Conference I 


1. Elementary 
Discussion leader, Helen J. Hanlon, Detroit Public Schools 


2. Secondary 
Discussion leader, Angela M. Broening, Baltimore Public Schools 
Resource People: 
Alan R. Blackmer, Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts 
William H. Bristow, New York City Public Schools 
Margaret J. Brown, Alhambra, California, High School 
Walter Brownsword, Central Senior High School, Providence 
Hortense L. Harris, Gloucester, Massachusetts, High School 
Helena D. Keith, Lachine High School, Quebec, Canada 
Margaret E. Newman, Elgin, Illinois, High School 
Ruth Stephenson Norman, Charleston, West Virginia, Public Schools 
Sister Mary Patricia, St. Joseph Academy, Cleveland, Ohio 
Recorder: Edna L. Sterling, Seattle Public Schools 


College 
Discussion leader, J. Hooper Wise, University of Florida 
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B. Looking at Present Problems: Discussions Growing Out of Conference II 
4. Large City High Schools: Are Their Problems Unique? 


Discussion leader, Rosemary M. Green, Philadelphia Public Schools 
Resource People: 
Donald Durrell, Boston University 
Florence Guild, Indianapolis Public Schools 
Isabel Kincheloe, South Shore High School, Chicago 
Hazel Koppenhoefer, Hughes High School, Cincinnati 
Guy Moore, Los Angeles City Schools 
Margaret A. Nolan, New York City Public Schools 
Loretti Wiggins, Tulsa Public Schools 
Claude Wilson, Seattle Public Schools 
Nancy Young, New York City Public Schools 


Recorder: Mary Toland, Boston Public Schools 


5. Can They All Learn To Read with Understanding? 


Discussion leader, Helen J. Crossen, University of Cincinnati 

Resource People: 
Joseph C. Gainsburg, William Cooper Junior High School, New York City 
Foster B. Gresham, Lane High School, Charlottesville, Virginia 
Olive S. Niles, Boston University 
Edith M. Rideout, Newtonville, Massachusetts, Public Schools 
Evelyn R. Robinson, Massachusetts State Department of Education 
Elmer R. Smith, Providence Public Schools 
Lester Vander Werf, University of New Hampshire 
Jean A. Wilson, Alameda, California, High School 
Mabel Wright, Wilmington, Delaware, Public Schools 


Recorder: Marguerite Blough, Fast High School, Waterloo, Iowa 


6. How Can Pre-service and In-service Education of Teachers of English Be Improved? 


Discussion leader, Lisette J. McHarry, University of Illinois 
Resource People: 
Thomas F. Dunn, Drake University 
Marian Edman, Wayne University 
Dorothy Everett, Manchester, New Hampshire, High School 
Paul Farmer, Henry W. Grady High School, Atlanta 
Dorothy Smith Foster, Lincoln High School, Tacoma 
Hoyt C. Franchere, Vanport College 
W. Leslie Garnett, Kent State University 
W. H. Hubert, Benedict College 
Tom D. Vogt, Yale University 
Recorder: Earl A. Moore, Western Kentucky State Teachers College 
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7. How Can We Use Literature To Interpret Life? 


‘Discussion leader, George W. Norvelle, New York State Department of Education 
Resource People: 


Mildred Beck, Cheyenne High School 

Evelyn Damon, John Burroughs School, St. Louis 

Frances M. Erickson, Ballard High School, Seattle 

Mrs. Kimball Glasco, Cleveland, Mississippi, High Schoo! 
Robert Granville, Senior High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
June B. Hobson, School and Young Peoples Libraries 
Harriet Martin, Tucson, Arizona, Public Schools 

Charles R. Morris, Milton Academy, Milton, Massachusetts 
Bernice M. Morris, North Junior High School, Niagara Falls 
Dora E. Palmer, Wellesley, Massachusetts, High School 


Recorder: J. N. Hook, University of Illinois 


8. How Can English Teachers Betier Meet Student Needs for Communication? 


Discussion leader, M. Agnella Gunn, Boston University 

Resource People: 
Louise Bennett, Jesup, Georgia, High School 
George F. Howland, (Student) Auburndale, Massachusetts, High School 
Alice McTaggart, Rosedale High School, Kansas City, Missouri 
Mrs. Marie T. Steele, Manchester High School West, Manchester, New Hampshire 
Earl Webb, Manager, Star Markets, Newtonville, Massachusetts 
Edward A. Weeks, Editor Atlantic Monthly, Boston 
Pauline F. Wetmore, (Student) West Somerville, Massachusetts, High School 
Diana L. Wever, (Student) Wollaston, Massachusetts, High School 
Dorothy Whitted, Delaware, Ohio, High School 


Recorder: Richard W. Perkins, Junior High School, Champaign, Illinois 


C. How Far and How Fast Can We Go on New Developments? 
Discussions Growing Out of Conference III 


9. On “Growth and Development” as a Basis for Curriculum-making? 
Discussion leader, Thomas C. Pollock, Washington Square College, New York University 
Discussants: 

(Five-minute talks to develop points of view) 
Ruth Cunningham, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Charles Roberts, University of Illinois 


Resource People: Virginia Biggy, Concord, Massachusetts, Public Schools 
Mark Neville, Chicago Latin School for Boys 
Edwin Fulcomer, Montclair State Teachers College 
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10. On “Humanities”? 


Discussion leader, Alfred H. Grommon, Stanford University 


Discussants: 
(Five-minute talks to develop points of view) 


June Ferebee, Bronxville, New York, Public Schools 
Mrs. Charlotte Whittaker Cummings, Evanston, Illinois, Township High School 
Francis Shoemaker, University of Wisconsin 
Louise Dudley, Stephens College 
Resource People: 
Dorothy Cooke, New York State Department of Education 
Eivion Owen, Department of Education, Quebec, Canada 
Wilmer K. Trauger, State Teachers College, Pottsdam, New York 
Recorder: Owen D. Harry, Rutgers University 


11. On the Linguistics’? 
Discussion leader, Elliott Dobbie, Columbia University 
Discussants: 
(Five-minute talks to develop points of view) 

Alvina Treut Burrows, New York University 

Harry R. Warfel, University of Florida 
Resource People: 

Luella B. Cook, Minneapolis Public Schools 

James A. Fitzgerald, Fordham University 

C. C. Fries, University of Michigan 
Recorder: Aileen Kitchin, Teachers College, Columbia University 


12. On “Communication”? 


Discussion leader, John Gerber, University of Iowa 
Discussants: 
(Five-minute talks to express points of view) 

LaVerne Strong, Connecticut State Department of Education 
Rhoda Watkins, McKinley High School, Washington, D.C. 
Harold B. Allen, University of Minnesota 

Resource People: 
Elizabeth J. Drake, Binghampton, New York, Public Schools 
Louise Bennett, Henry W. Grady High School, Atlanta 
Albert Marckwardt, University of Michigan 


13. On Audio-Visual Advances? 


Discussion leader, F. Devlin, Somerville, Massachusetts, Public Schools 
Discussants: 
(Five-minute talks to develop points of view) 
Martha A. Gable, Philadelphia Public Schools 
Richard G. Decker, Schenectady Public Schools 
Peter Donchian, Wayne University 
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Resource People: 
Mrs. Helen Rachford, Los Angeles County Schools 
H. A. Billingsley, Wyandotte High School, Kansas City, Missouri 
Harold A. Anderson, University of Chicago 

Recorder: 


14. On Improving World Understanding through Communication? 
(In co-operation with the National Council for the Social Studies) 


Discussion leader, Joseph Mersand, Long Island City High School, New York City 
Discussants: 


(Five-minute talks to develop points of view) 

Mrs. Katherine Gardiner, Wilsgn Teachers College, Washington, D.C. 

Ron Edgerton, Brookline, Massachusetts, High School 

Robert Lado, University of Michigan 
Resource People: 

Karlene V. Russell, Vermont State Department of Education 

Norman Young, Colebrook Academy, Colebrook, New Hampshire 

Norman C. Stageberg, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, and Air University, 

Maxwell, Alabama, Air Force Base 

Recorder: Robert Garris, Wellesley College 


15. On Co-operative Efforts of Speech and English Teachers? 
(In co-operation with the New England Speech Association) 
Discussion leader, Wilbert Pronovost, Boston University 
Discussants: 
Language Arts—FElementary Schools, Althea Beery, Cincinnati Public Schools 
Speech—Elementary Schools, Mrs. Zelda Horner Kosh, Arlington, Virginia, Public 
Schools 
English—Secondary Schools, Anna McWeeney, em, New Hampshire, High School 
Speech—Secondary Schools, 
English—Colleges, Herbert Fowler, New Britain, Connecticut, State Teachers College 
Speech—Colleges 


16. On English and Journalism? 


(In co-operation with the National Association of Journalism Directors) 
Discussion leader, Walter Kirby, East Providence, Rhode Island, High School 


Fri. ANNUAL DINNER, 7:00 P.M. 

P.M. (Ballroom) . 

Toastmaster, Strang Lawson, Colgate University 

Invocation—The Very Reverend Monsignor Cornelius T. H. Sherlock, Brighton, Massa- 
chusetts 

Greetings to the New England Association of Teachers of English on Entering Its Second 
Half-Century—Francis Keppel, Harvard University—Claude M. Fuess, Phillips Ando- 

ver Academy 
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Response for the New England Association—Marion C. Sheridan, President: “Here We 

Traditions and Horizons in the Teaching of Poetry—Archibald MacLeish, Boylston Pro- 


fessor Emeritus of English, Harvard University; author of Conquistador, The Fall of the 
City, America Was Promises 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 29 
, BREAKFAST FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS REPRESENTATIVES, 8:00 A.M. 
(Bay State Room) 
SECTION MEETINGS, 9:30-11:30 a.m. 


1. College Section 
(Georgian Room) 
Presiding, James F. Fullington, Ohio State University; Chairman of College Section 
Symposium on Approaches to Literature—Chairman, Fred B. Millett, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity 


2. High School Section 
(Ballroom) 
Presiding, Leon C. Hood, Clifford J. Scott High School, East Orange, New Jersey; Chair- 
man of the High School Section 
Spelling in the High School English Class—Hardy R. Finch, Greenwich, Connecticut, High 
School 
Can English Teachers Be Counselors?—Dugald S. Arbuckle, Boston University 


Literature for Breadth or Depth—B. C. Diltz, University of Toronto 
What’s Right about the Teaching of English?—Guy C. Moore, Los Angeles City Schools 
Discussion led by Helen Thornton, Arsenal Technical High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Discussants: 

Bernice Freeman, Troup County Schools, LaGrange, Georgia 

Harold Huseby, Lincoln High School, Seattle 

Elva McBeth, Newton, Kansas, High School 

Irving Poley, Germantown Friends School 

Loretta Scheerer, Redondo Beach, California, High School 

Ingrid Strom, University School, Indiana University 


3. Elementary Section 


Presiding, Mildred Dawson, Appalachian State Teachers College; Chairman of the Ele- 
mentary Section 


ANNUAL LUNCHEON, 12:15 P.M. 
(Ballroom) 
Presiding, Lennox Grey, Teachers College, Columbia University; President of the Council 
The Cumulative Effect of Fungicidal Treatment, or, The Public Printer Rides Again— 
John Thomas Gould, author of New England Town Meeting, Farmer Takes a Wife; editor, 
Lisbon Enterprise, Lisbon Falls, Maine 
Farm Boy to Author—Jesse Stuart, author of The Thread That Runs So True, The Man 
with a Bull-tongued Plow 
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Important NCTE Notices 


intended for consideration 
by the Annual Business Meeting of the 
Council should be submitted well in advance 
of the convention to some member of the 
Committee on Resolutions. It has become 
the custom to say that the Committee on 
Resolutions cannot consider or recommend 
any resolution that is not in its hands before 
noon on Thanksgiving Day, and any resolu- 
tion presented at the Annual Business Meet- 
ing without committee recommendation is 
not likely to be adopted. Any matter at all 
controversial should be presented for pre- 
convention study by the committee. Last 
year one such matter which was put before 
the committee on Thanksgiving was passed 
over by it on the ground that it would need 
more time for deliberation. When the pro- 
poser himself offered the resolution at the 
Annual Business Meeting, it was merely re- 
ferred to another committee, because most 
of the members were not sufficiently in- 
formed to vote on it. The Annual Business 
Meeting this year will consider a recommen- 
dation of the Executive Committee that 
hereafter all resolutions must be submitted 
before November 15. 

The members of this year’s Committee on 
Resolutions are: Helene W. Hartley, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, New York, 
chairman; Walter Brownsword, Central 
Senior High School, Providence, Rhode 
Island; Anna L. Campbell, Prairie View 
College, Prairie View, Texas; Kar] Dykema, 
Youngstown College, Youngstown, Ohio; 
Paul Farmer, Henry W. Grady High 
School, Atlanta, Georgia; La Verne Strong, 
State Department of Education, Hartford, 
Connecticut; Mildred Grimes, Dana Hall 
School, Wellesley, Massachusetts; Helen 
Hanlon, Language Education Dpeartment, 
Board of Education, Detroit, Michigan; 


Fannie J. Ragland, Board of Education, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Executive Committee has also rec- 
ommended that the Annual Business Meet- 
ing adopt the Sturgis Standard Code of Par- 
liamentary Procedure (McGraw-Hill) for use 
in all Council meetings and committees. 

The Executive Committee of the Council 
has approved the submission of the following 
amendment to the constitution and two 
amendments to the by-laws for considera- 
tion by the members of the Council at the 
Annual Business Meeting on Thanksgiving 
afternoon: 


Insert before the last sentence of para- 
graph one of Article IV of the Constitution this 
sentence: “Teachers retiring from service on 
or after their sixty-fifth birthday who have 
been Council members continuously through the 
preceding ten years may become emeritus 
members. 


Insert in the second sentence of paragraph 


one of By-law I after the words “student mem- 
bers” these words: “and for emeritus members.” 


These amendments would give legal warrant 
for these memberships and fix the dues at 
$1.75. A few have been issued on the fiat of 
the Executive Committee at the impossibly 
low rate of $1.50, which cannot be con- 
tinued. 

Add a fourth By-law: These By-laws may 
be amended by majority vote of the members 
attending any Annual Business Meeting, pro- 
vided notice of the proposed change has been 
given to all members at least thirty days before 
the meeting; or by three-quarters vote of mem- 
bers attending the Annual Business Meeting. 


There is at present no provision for amend- 
ment of the by-laws, but it would always 
seem possible to add a by-law. This will pro- 
vide the machinery for any needed future 
amendments. 
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Report and Summary 
About Education 


UNITED NATIONS DAY IS TO BE 
October 24. The National Citizens Commit- 
tee for United Nations Day, 816 Twenty- 
first Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., has 
prepared a Reader’s Guide, of which teachers 
can get single copies free. This may be a 
good time to present UNESCO and its work, 
which seems to be misunderstood by some 
extreme nationalists. Even those who think 
the United Nations futile as an agency for 
peace must find it hard to disapprove such 
UNESCO projects as its fostering of *‘Fun- 
damental Education” among backward 
peoples. 


THE AMERICAN NAME SOCIETY 
was organized at a conference in Detroit 
last December. Its purpose is to promote the 
study of place names, personal names, and 
scientific and commercial nomenclature. It 
plans to publish a quarterly magazine. Els- 
don C. Smith, of Evanston, Illinois, was 
elected president, and Professor Erwin G. 
Gudde, University of California Press, was 
named secretary-treasurer. The dues for 
either active or library members are $5.00 a 
year. 


SPEECH IS NOT JUST VOICE PRO- 
duction and bodily expression but also 
thinking and embodying thought in con- 
scious language. This is the foundation upon 
which Franklin H. Knower builds ‘A Phi- 
losophy of Speech for the Secondary School” 
in the Speech Teacher for March. It therefore 
involves the whole of the speaker’s person- 
ality. Moreover, it is not something which 
can be successfully taught in one class and 
ignored in all other classes; so all teachers 
should co-operate in speech training. Know- 
er also discusses standards and pedagogical 
principles. 


The Speech Teacher is a new quarterly 
published by the Speech Association of 
America. The March issue is Volume I, 
Number 2. 


“OUR CHILDREN CAN LISTEN” IS 
the arresting title of a brief report in the 
June High Points of an experiment in the 
Booker T. Washington Junior High School, 
New York City. The experimenters conclude 
that “given careful attention, constant su- 
pervision, and a fair length of time, the tele- 
vision tastes of junior high school children 
may be changed greatly.’’ For two months 
Class A was given systematic training in 
“radio selection”; Class B had only infre- 
quent and haphazard discussion of radio. 
The result was that in Class A newscasts 
moved up from seventh choice to third, and 
dramatic programs from ninth to sixth, but 
in Class B the rank of choices remained un- 
changed. The training consisted of (1) in- 
struction in using the program listings in the 
daily papers; (2) study by different individ- 
uals of thirty programs selected for their 
educational as well as entertainment value; 
(3) writing and producing, over the public 
address system, of a United Nations Day 
program; (4) discussion of the use of radio 
news commentaries; and (5) a discussion of 
propaganda techniques, especially the “big 
lie.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
for the Improvement of Reading Instruction 
announces the expansion of its Bulletin into 
a five-times-a-year magazine, the Reading 
Teacher. The dues of this organization, 
which works at all school levels, are $2.00 
per year. Others pay $4.00 for the Reading 
Teacher. The president is Albert J. Harris, 
Queens College; and the secretary-treasurer, 
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REPORT AND SUMMARY 


to whom dues should be sent, is Donald L. 
Cleland, University of Pittsburgh. 


ONE MOTIVATION FOR WORK IN 
English is the opinion of people whom the 
students respect. Many of the students 
think highly of the magazine Seventeen, and 
its August issue carries three articles sup- 
porting our work. ‘‘Anyone for Reading?”’ is 
a restatement of the direct pleasures to be 
gotten from reading. “Read with Both 
Eyes” discusses some faults which unneces- 
sarily slow up too many readers. ‘‘How You 
Talk” points out the effect of one’s talk upon 
others, particularly strangers or slight 
acquaintances. It somewhat unfortunately 
recommends the use of some perfectly good 
but rarely needed words to make conversa- 
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tion “‘sparkle.”’ Teachers will do well to see 
this magazine, which at least some students 
will have seen. 


“METALINGUISTICS” IS A RECENT 
coinage, meaning the study of the “‘relation 
of linguistic behavior (language) to other 
human behavior.” This topic, with its subtle 
ramifications, dominates the spring issue of 
ETC.: A Review of General Semantics. Ben- 
jamin Lee Whorf explores the ways in which 
language structure determines the formation 
of ideas and evaluative habits. Chang Tung- 
sun tells why Chinese philosophic problems 
do not fit into the categories of Aristotelian 
thought. William G. Leary describes a Unit- 
ed States Department of State program in 
this field for its foreign-service personnel. 


About Literature 


THIS YEAR’S PULITZER PRIZE WIN- 
ners are Iferman Wouk, for his novel, The 
Caine Mutiny; Merlo J. Pusey, for his bi- 
ography of Charles Evans Hughes; Oscar 
Handlin for his history, The U prooted; and 
Marianne Moore for her Collected Poems. 
This is the third prize this year which Miss 
Moore has received. Her Collected Poems also 
received the Bollingen Prize in Poetry and 
the National Book Award. 


THE ANISFIELD-WOLF AWARDS, 
two prizes given annually for the best books 
on race relations, were this year awarded to 
Colonel Laurens van der Post for his Venture 
into the Interior and to Bruce Berry for his 
Race Relations. 


“BIAS, FICTION, AND THE NEGRO” 
is discussed by Charles I. Glicksberg in the 
second-quarter Phylon: A Review of Race 
and Culture, published by Atlanta Universi- 
ty. He feels that no white man can realize 
vividly the feelings of Negroes without be- 
coming so angry over the injustices they 
suffer that he writes what is in effect a 
didactic or propaganda novel. For those who 
treat the Negro with uncomprehending dis- 


dain Glicksberg has, of course, no sympathy 
at all. He praises Carl Van Vechten (with 
qualifications), T. S. Stribling, DuBose 
Heyward, Lillian Smith, Bucklin Moon, and 
Hodding Carter. The Negro novelist tends 
to be like the too sympathetic white—so 
angry that he paints with lurid colors. 


IN DISCUSSING “HEMINGWAY’S 
Wastelanders” in the summer Virginia 
Quarterly Review, Carlos Baker asserts that 
Hemingway did not think of his generation 
as “‘lost” and did not mean in The Sun Also 
Rises to picture a ‘‘lost generation.” Baker 
sees Jake Barnes, Bill Gorton, and the bull- 
fighter Romero as sympathetic characters, 
with Lady Brett Ashley, Cohn, and Mike 
Campbell as contrasts. Hemingway’s view 
of these people is morally sound. There are 
supports of this argument and some side is- 
sues in the twenty-page article. 


ELMER DAVIS WRITES FROM THE 
inside about “‘News and the Whole Truth” 
in the August Aflantic. The majority of 
newsmen, working for press or radio, want 
to tell the whole truth but frequently fall 
short. The two greatest handicaps are desir- 
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able characteristics of the service: competi- 
tion and the striving for objectivity. Com- 
petition involves speed, which occasionally 
leads to downright error—as in premature 
announcements of surrenders in both world 
wars—and frequently prevents adequate 
check upon the information which comes to 
the correspondent or broadcaster. The striv- 
ing for objectivity results in the quotation of 
misstatements by prominent people, be- 
cause it would not be “objective” to correct 
or explain their statements. As instances of 
this latter difficulty he cited some of the 
congressional-investigation testimony. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE NOVEL- 
ist to the man is the subject of two recent ar- 
ticles on two English authors, Henry Green 
and Graham Greene. In the case of Henry 
Green, that relationship seems almost 
schizophrenic; in that of Graham Greene, 
almost Faustian. 

Green actually is Henry Yorke, a well-re- 
spected businessman of good family and 
considerable wealth, whose career, both in- 
dustrial and artistic, Nigel Dennis discusses 
in his “The Double Life of Henry Green” 
(Life, August 4). During business hours 
Yorke is the very efficient manager of a Bir- 
mingham manufacturing plant; during 
Yorke’s lunch hour Green writes a daily 
quota of a thousand words and adds to this 
in the evening. Yorke’s attitude toward bus- 
iness is conservative; Green’s approach to 
fiction directly opposite. All his nine novels 
(his last is the recently published Doting), 
according to Green himself, ‘‘are an ad- 
vanced attempt to break up the old fash- 
ioned type of novel.’”’ To what extent he has 
done this is debatable, but, as Dennis points 
out, Green has gone even further than Hem- 
ingway in refusing to describe characters: 
‘He makes pioneer explorations of all the 
ways in which they can describe themselves 
in their own words and with their own ges- 
tures.” Green’s own conception of the func- 
tion of a novelist makes it seem much akin 
to that of a poet. He himself says: “Any- 
thing which has a voice is invited to use it— 
but the reader is left to supply the shades 
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and colors out of his own head.”’ Doting is 
almost wholly conversation. Green does 
think the novelist should make plain who is 
speaking; but, thereafter, he thinks his duty 
is simply that of ‘‘setting the reader’s imagi- 
nation to work, of so ordering what he is 
putting down that, by evocation, by memo- 
ry, by the mysterious things we all share... 
he may create life in the mind of the reader.”’ 

In the August Harper’s Graham Greene 
is characterized as a “pleasure hater” by 
Douglas Jarrold, chairman of the publishing 
house where Greene was for some time an 
editor. Jarrold says that in business Greene 
is direct and industrious but that he con- 
tinually maintains a pose of being bored 
with his work and with his social obligations. 
Jarrold thinks that, by choice, Greene is a 
life-hater and ‘‘sees the business of living as 
a form of self-indulgence, which to be worth- 
while must be dangerous, and to be justifi- 
able must be unsuccessful.” Greene, he says, 
wants the guilt without the sin. Technically, 
he thinks him to be one of the two finest liv- 
ing English novelists. 


THE ENGLISH POET STEPHEN SPEN- 
der contributes an obituary for the modern- 
ist movement, which he proclaims dead, in a 
lead article in the New York Times Book Re- 
view (August 3). The two impulses of mod- 
ernism, says Spender, were, first, to be ruth- 
lessly modern and, second, to be hostile to 
society and all its institutions. Success and 
conformity, he says, have stripped it of its 
vital spontaneity, and the idioms of mod- 
ernism have become merely a teachable 
technique for producing a flavor of modern 
style. 


THREE ARTICLES ON CONTEMPO- 
rary American literature which should be 
read in their entirety appear in the Saturday 
Review. They are: “‘The Industrialization of 
the Writer,’ by the well-known American 
playwright, Elmer Rice (April 12); ‘The Il- 
literate American Writer,” by Harold 
Strauss, editor-in-chief of Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc. (May 17); and ‘Faulkner: Sorcerer or 
Slave,” by Edith Hamilton, formerly head 
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of the Bryn Mawr School in Baltimore and 
author of The Greek Way and The Roman 
Way (July 12). 

Rice has been connected with the 
Authors’ League and the Screen Writers’ 
Guild, the recognized bargaining agents for 
writers, ever since their organization, and it 
is his unhappy opinion from thirty years’ ob- 
servation that the status of the American 
writer is shifting from that of an independ- 
ent creater to that of a wage-earner. Today, 
says Rice, almost every American writer de- 
rives all or part of his income from salaried 
employment, with the result that the indi- 
vidual, and often highly creative, artisan 
has become “an almost unidentifiable robot 
on an assembly line.” This industrialization 
of writers coupled to the precarious condi- 
tion of free speech and to the multiplication 
of arbitrary restraints is endangering, Rice 
thinks, the independence of the human mind 
and the free flow of ideas. He gives numer- 
ous specific illustrations to show how this 
situation is affecting our political and cul- 
tural development. 

The observations of Strauss added to 
those of Rice deepen the shadows of a dis- 
agreeable picture, for Strauss does not con- 
cern himself with the routine disgruntle- 
ments of editors against writers. To the 
question “What’s wrong with American 
writers?” his answer is blunt: “Our writers 
lack courage, they lack education, and they 
lack loyalty.” In an age of conformism, he 
says, ‘there are no rebels, nor mavericks, no 
iconclasts.’”’ Moreover, our writers ‘don’t 
read!’’ They are ignorant of the great tradi- 
tions of Western culture, have only a paro- 
chial view of human values, and are out of 
touch not only with the past but with the 
significant ideas of the present. For ex- 
ample, he asks, what do they know of the 
new answers of physicists and biologists to 
the novelist’s own question ‘‘What is life?” 
Finally, says Strauss, our writers lack loy- 
alty to the republic of letters, which he de- 
fines as what the author owes to the cosmop- 
olis in contrast to what the writer draws 
from the cosmopolis as part of his necessary 
education. Strauss thinks that the danger of 
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academicism exists only theoretically. The 
real danger comes from the fact that “the 
wild beasts are upon us.” 

Miss Hamilton’s pellucid evaluation of 
the novels of William Faulkner is written 
from the classicist’s point of view. She be- 
gins by quoting Picasso’s “I detest nature” 
and suggests that the sentimentality which 
characterizes much contemporary writing 
stems from this credo. Nature is not senti- 
mental. She points out that Faulkner, as a 
Romanticist, is escaping from reality not, of 
course, as the older Romanticists did, to a 
land that was “good and true and beautiful” 
but to a land “where nothing is good or true 
or beautiful.” Faulkner’s curious attitude 
toward women, Miss Hamilton thinks, de- 
rives from the fact that “he is to the very 
depths of him a Puritan, a violently twisted 
Puritan, a perverted Puritan, and that 
means something very strange indeed.” His 
special gift as a writer is that “he can make 
anything live, no matter how ordinary or 
trivial, if he chooses to do so.”’ Yet it is in- 
digenous to his style that with this great 
gift, and “with the power he has to tell a 
story, his ability to create tension where he 
chooses . . . he seems deliberately to set up 
obstacles in the way of his story.” She then 
goes on to analyze in considerable detail his 
Requiem for a Nun, the only book he has 
published since receiving the Nobel prize. 
She finds that it not only culminates in but 
is founded upon sentimentality, with the re- 
sult that the danger “which threatens all 
those who detest nature and escape from 
reality,” and which “has always dogged Mr. 
Faulkner,” in his latest book “‘has overtaken 
him and overwhelmed him.” 


“THE COMMON READER AND JAMES 
Joyce’s Ulysses’ is discussed by W. Powell 
Jones in the spring American Scholar. Jones 
believes that Ulysses is one of the great 
books of modern literature and therefore 
worth reading. He also thinks its difficulties 
have been exaggerated and that with some 
industry and a little help it can be under- 
stood by the common reader. The three 
hurdles over which Jones takes the common 
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reader in this essay are the three objections 
(he terms them “‘fallacies”’) that Ulysses is a 
“dirty” book, that a complicated system of 
esoteric symbolism and Homeric parallels 
must be mastered before the work can be 
understood, and that the book belongs to 
a cult of unintelligibility because of a dis- 
jointed stream-of-consciousness technique. 
Jones’s approach is one of patient reason- 
ableness, and what he says makes sense. His 
article should prove useful to both teachers 
and students. 


“THE WORLD OF HAMLET,” BY 
Maynard Mack, in the summer Vale Review 
not only is perceptive but has a particular 
* quality of stimulus because by ‘‘Hamlet’s 
world” Professor Mack means, not Eliza- 
bethan England, but the imaginative envi- 
ronment that the play asks us to enter when 
we read it or go to see it. The three attri- 
butes of this world upon which he especially 
comments are its mysteriousness, which he 
demonstrates is built in and not just a mat- 
ter of missing motivations; the problematic 


nature of reality and the relation of reality 
to appearance, “‘which is central to the play 
and written deep into its idiom’; and the 
extension of the meaning of the word “‘play” 
until we see that “every major personage in 
the tragedy is a player in some sense, and 
every major episode a play.” 


THE PACIFIC COAST COMMITTEE 
for the Humanities last spring sponsored a 
conference around the question, ‘What 
ideas need to be communicated to a larger 
public in the fields of history, literature, and 
philosophy.”” Major papers from this con- 
ference are printed as a symposium on “The 
Humanities in Television” in the summer 
Pacific Spectator. Among these is ‘“Litera- 
ture and the Adult Laity,” by Robert B. 
Heilman. A new medium stimulates a fresh 
attack upon old problems, and Heilman 
probes the various possibilities of how best 
to teach literature to a television audience. 
He points out that most people consider tele- 
vision as entertainment and that we cannot 
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conceive of literature as easy fun. On the 
other hand, neither can it be presented as 
“something good for you” or as ‘“‘culture”’ in 
the popular sense, or as pure literary his- 
tory, or as technical studies in literary form. 
The most effective approach, Heilman 
thinks, is likely to be that of relating litera- 
ture to life. The important thing we have to 
talk to people about is the knowledge the 
artist has gained from experience about hu- 
man beings generally. But Heilman warns 
that, although the impulse to read may be 
encouraged and strengthened by television 
teaching, that teaching will be wasted un- 
less the work is read. 


TWO RECENT ANNOUNCEMENTS 
indicate experimentation in the field of edu- 
cational television. The TV-Radio Workshop 
of the Ford Foundation plans to enter video 
programming in the grand manner this fall. 
A weekly ninety-minute program under the 
title of “Omnibus” will be presented over 
the CBS network at 4:30 EST Sunday after- 
noons starting November 9. The program 
will cover a broad range and will draw on the 
talents of many prominent persons in the 
arts and sciences. In line with the original 
concept of TV-Radio Workshop, ‘Omni- 
bus” will be offered for joint commercial 
sponsorship by five advertisers. Ii sold, the 
workshop will receive its production costs 
and CBS its time revenue. This is reported 
by the New York Times, which also reports 
that the Board of Regents of the State of 
New York has approved plans to set up a 
nine-member advisory committee to help 
the State Education Department develop 
ten television channels for educational pro- 
grams. 


THE FIFTH ANNUAL INTERNATION- 
al Film Festival, held this year at Cannes, 
France, is reported on at length by Curtis 
Harrington in the August Theatre Arts. The 
first prize was divided between Renato 
Castellani’s Two Pennies Worth of Hope 
and Orson Welles’s Othello. 
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New Books 


Poetry, Fiction, and Drama 


THE SILVER CHALICE. By Tuomas B. 
Costa1n. Doubleday. $3.85. 


By the distinguished historian and author of 
The Black Rose, etc. Basil of Antioch was pur- 
chased from slavery to fashion a casing for the 
Chalice used by Christ at the Last Supper. Basil 
traveled to Rome and Ephesus to study the 
faces of John and Peter. In Rome he had a vi- 
sion of Christ. The plot is complex, the back- 
ground rich; there is a love story. End maps and 
a beautiful dust-jacket picture of the Chalice. 
Literary Guild August choice. 


DON CAMILLO AND HIS FLOCK. By Gto- 
VANNI Guarescut. Pellegrini & Cudahy. 


By the author of The Litile World of Don 
Camillo. Don Camillo, a lovable parish priest in 
a small village, has his troubles with the mayor. 
When Don needs advice, he goes to the church 
and talks things over with the Lord, who never 
fails him. There are other characters and plenty 
of action. Good reading. 


THE FANCY DRESS PARTY. By ALBERTO 
Moravia. Farrar, Straus. $3.00. 


By the Italian author of The Woman of Rome. 

he background is the Fascist state of Ruri- 

tania. The party includes Tereso, the dictator 

(Mussolini?). A story of intrigue, police spies, 

lascivious women, depravity. Political satire. 
Sinister reading. (It can’t happen here!) 


A MOON FOR THE MISBEGOTTEN. By 
EUGENE O’NEILL. Random House. $2.75. 


The play has not yet been produced. The 
place is the home of a tenant farmer in Connec- 
ticut, 1923—noon to sunrise. Characters are 
five—father, daughter, son, landlord, and agent. 
The daughter, a wanton, fancies the landowner; 
so does her father. A disreputable group. Char- 
acter studies. Not O’Neill at his best. 


THE RED CARNATION. By Etto VitTorInNI. 
Translated by ANTHONY Bower. New Di- 
rections. $3.00. 


An earlier novel by the Italian author of The 
Twilight of an Elephant. A study of adolescence 
under the stress of fascism and communism. A 
seventeen-year-old boy is the hero. He has a 
youthful romance at the same time that his 
heart is torn by fascism and schoolboy organi- 
zations. 


TESTIMONIES. By- Patrick O’BRIAN. Har- 
court. $3.00. 


The scene is laid in the Welsh valleys. Out- 
wardly lives are serene and peaceful. An ex-don 
from Oxford came to make his home there. For 
Bronwen Vaughan, wife of a sheep-raising 
farmer, unsuspected conflicts and emotions were 
aroused. Interesting background. Unusual in 
form. Good. 


THE SPIRE. By GERALD WARNER BRACE. 
Norton. $3.50. 


When Professor Gaunt left Columbia Uni- 
versity to become the head of the English de- 
partment at Wyndham College in New Eng- 
land, the president warned him, “These inland 
colleges hate change and they hate damned out- 
siders like you and me.” This sets the tone of the 
book and the experiences of Professor Gaunt. 
Sensitive, witty, ironical. Amused readers may 
question some views of academic affairs. The 
author has taught at Radcliffe, Williams, Dart- 
mouth, Mount Holyoke, and Amherst, and is 
now professor of English at Boston University. 


BREAD FROM HEAVEN. By HEnrIeETTA 
BuckMASTER. Random House. $3.00. 


On a pleasant spring day a young man anda 
child suddenly appeared in a New England vil- 
lage. They said they came from New York. The 
child had no arms—due to a bomb? Accident? 
His nineteen-year-old brother(?) was kind to 
him. Soon everyone in the village was interest- 
ed. The village is pictured as a miniature world. 
In the human spirit, good and evil, love and 
hatred, prejudice and sympathy, sometimes 
exist side by side. By the author of Deep River 
and Let My People Go. Good. 
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CATHERINE CARTER. By PAMELA HaAns- 
FORD JOHNSON. Knopf. $3.95. 


A great actor, such as Henry Irving, when 
orced to choose between love and his success 
may (temporarily) turn aside from love. At least 
so Catherine found. A re-creation of the theater 
of the 1880’s. In the tradition of the old-fash- 
ioned love story. Thrills, romance, excitement. 


MISS ABBY FITCH-MARTIN. By KATARYN 
LovuGHLIN. Coward-McCann. $3.00. 


Miss Abby, last of her clan, had been reared 
by the family code of pedigree, prudence, pride, 
and purse; she had eight generations of Puritan 
ancestors and was highly respected. When a 
cousin died and left two little girls (of whose 
background she disapproved) to her tender care, 
she was a cruel guardian. At least so her niece, 
who writes the story, thinks. Memories of chil- 
dren are not always just, but the story is an en- 
tertaining study of small-town social life of the 
1880’s. Clever. 


PORTRAIT OF MELLIE. By D1Ana PETRE. 
Pantheon Press. $2.75. 


A first novel by an experienced young Eng- 
lish author. A study of a cruel, selfish woman 
and her reward. When in the end she longed for 
the conventional life, it could not be; always she 
had thought only of herself, but her path led to 
misery. 


YOU, THE JURY. By Mary Borpen. Long- 
mans. $3.00. 


Background: England’s immediate past. An 
earl’s family with grand house and possessions 
and the village doctor’s family and “welcoming 
house” and many other characters take part in 
the story. The doctor’s son as a small boy was 
kindly, unselfish, and conscientious. As he grew 
older, he attempted to live by high standards in 
a modern world. Because he could love an ene- 
my and unfortunates, he was tried for treason. 
The trial and evidence are presented. Do you 
believe him guilty? 


THE HEIR OF DOUGLAS. By LituiAn DE 
La Torre. Knopf. $4.00. 


THE ENGLISH FJOURNAL 


An unsolved historical mystery. The author 
presents her solution of the problem rather 
amusingly. Title-page, eighteenth-century style: 
“The Heir of Douglas / being a New Solution / 
to the old Mystery of / The Douglas Cause / A 
Notorious 18th Century Scandal over / the dis- 
puted Birthright of, Archie Douglas / Heir or 
Impostor? / to which is added, the Secret His- 
tory of Andrew Stuart and his Detections in / 
Foreign Parts; with a candid Character of / 
Lady Jane Douglas, / The whole bas’d upon 
Secret Records now / made Publick; with seri- 
ous Reflections / on the whirligig of fortune.” 
The author is a student of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, has traveled extensively, and has made ex- 
tensive research. She formerly taught English in 
the New York City high schools. 


DIVINE A VERAGE: A NOVEL OF THE 
TEXAS FRONTIER. By EvitHE HAMILTON 
KirkLAND. Little, Brown. $3.50 


The author is a Texan, educated in Texas 
schools, and has taught in Texas high schools. 
In this novel she has written of authentic fron- 
tier men and women and of their struggles in 
claiming the land from Indians and Mexicans. 
Time: the early 1880’s. Warfare, conflict, life on 
the range, and a love story. Actual happenings 
and real people. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Edited by G. B. Harrison. Har- 
court. Pp. 1666. Boxed, $10.00. 


This edition, avowedly for college students, 
has quite clear ten-point type on thin paper with 
some show-through. The Globe text and the 
notes of Shakespeare: 23 Plays and the Sonnets 
(1948) have been retained. The other plays, the 
long poems, and chapter on Shakesperean 
scholarship and criticism, 1900-1950, have been 
added. Adequate for the ordinary use of the 
nonspecialist teacher. 


SELF: A CHRONOLOGY OF MOODS. By 
MarRIon JANSSEN. Boston: Bruce Hum- 
phries. $2.50. 

Some of these poems are shades of Emily, 
some are uninspired completely, most of them 
are no more than adequate expressions. 
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Non fiction 


JOURNEY TO THE FAR PACIFIC. By 
Tuomas E. DEweEy. Doubleday. $4.00. 


In 1951 Governor Dewey made an extensive 
tour of the Orient. He visited seventeen coun- 
tries, interviewing all manners of men. Politics, 
human interests, anecdotes, and personal ob- 
servations make of this report a document of im- 
portance. He stresses the importance of the food 
problem, especially in Japan, and its influence 
upon the workers who may become Commu- 
nists. He thinks that had we not sent,troops to 
defend Korea, all Southeast Asia would be Com- 
munist by now. Opinions vary, but this is a 
book worth reading. July Book-of-the-Month- 
Club selection. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON’S WIFE. By 
ALICE CtrtTIs DesMoND. Dodd, Mead. 
$3.00. 


Author has biographies of Martha Washing- 
ton and Dolly Madison. A tribute to a clever, 
brilliant woman and also of great historical in- 
terest. Handsome photographs of people and 
their homes; drawings by the author. 


INSIGHT INTO ASTRONOMY. By LrEo 
MartTTersporF. Lantern Press. $3.00. 


Written for the layman. Perhaps the “flying 
saucers” have made us conscious of the mys- 
teries of the heavens. The solar system, stars, 
moon, planets, tides, etc., are simply and clearly 
described. A discussion of space and time theo- 
ries is interesting. Illustrated. 


THE ELIZABETHAN WOMAN. By Dr. 
CARROLL CAMDEN. Elsevier Press. $4.50. 


Every aspect and every sphere of woman’s 
life are considered: formulas for beauty care, 
gambling, dress, as well as religious and moral 
codes and marriage. The Elizabethan female 
was very complex, and a new woman was emerg- 
ing. Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, John Donne, 
and Francis Bacon are quoted. The author, pro- 
fessor of literature at Rice University, has made 
extensive research and is a collector of books of 
the Elizabethan era. A handsome book with 
many illustrations of wood cuts and paintings. 
333 pages, about 7” X 104”. 


SMOKY MOUNTAIN COUNTRY. By 
NortH CALLAHAN. “American Folkways.” 
Duell-Little, Brown. $4.00. 


A full description of the land, its history, and 
its people, from before the Revolution to the 
present day. Interesting facts about the wilder- 
ness and old folk customs. “The land of ballads 
and fronticr memories, of Oak Ridge and 
TVA.” End maps. 


WITHIN OUR POWER: PERSPECTIVE 
FOR A TIME OF PERIL. By Raymonp B. 
Fospick. Longmans. $1.75. 


Fosdick quotes Thomas Paine, “We have it 
within us to begin the world over again.” Re- 
viewing the past, he is convinced that, as man 
has met challenges before and survived, our age 
will meet the crises of the present. A message 
of hope and encouragement. 


JAMES JOYCE'S “ULYSSES.” By Stuart 
GILBERT. Knopf. Pp. 407. $5.00. 


This revised version of a work published in 
1930 retains the excerpts and summaries of in- 
cidents before the commentaries upon them. All 
except the new chapter v was approved in sub- 
stance, and some of it provided, by Joyce him- 
self. The author makes no pretension to style in 
his commentaries. 


EZRA POUND AND THE “CANTOS.” By 
Haron H. Warts. Regnery. Pp. 132. $2.75. 


Watts finds in Pound’s disapproval of usury, 
materialism, and abstractions the reason for 
(1) his self-exile, (2) his acceptance of Mussolini 
and consequent treason, and (3) the didactic in- 
tent of the Cantos. The Cantos are “‘a part... 
of a life-long struggle to alter the world as it ap- 
pears to Pound: a world in most areas hog-rid- 
den by capitalist-democracy—more generally 
by usury and its maleficent effects.”” Their meth- 
od is that of battering us with apparently unre- 
lated “ideas in action”—concrete experiences. 
We are to build our own wordless intuitive uni- 
ty of the whole. 


MODERN AMERICAN POETRY. Edited by 
B. Rajan. Roy Publishers. Pp. 190. $3.50. 


An issue (spring, 1950?) of the British Focus 
in case binding. Essays on Allen Tate, J. C. 
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Ransom, R. P. Warren, Imagism, Wallace 
Stevens, and E. E. Cummings fill more than 
half the volume. Poems by James Laughlin, 
Robert Lowell, Norman Macleod, Wallace 
Stevens, Rexroth, W. C. Williams, et al. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ENGLISH 
NOVEL. By Kettre. ‘“Hutchin- 
son’s University Library.”” Longmans. Pp. 
200. Text edition, $1.80; trade edition, $2.25. 


Two chapters of good general literary theory 
are followed by four on the eighteenth century 
and by discussion of six nineteenth-century 
novels, ending with Middlemarch. The author’s 
primary aim is to expound various types of 
novels, but he does not neglect their historical 
setting. As a text, this book would practically 
require the students to read the particular 
novels discussed. 


SHAKESPEARE AND HIS CRITICS. By 
F,. E. Hatirpay. Robert Bentley. Pp. 522. 
$5.00. 


A SHAKESPEARE COMPANION, 1550- 
1950. Edited by F. E. HAtirpay. Funk & 
Wagnalls. Pp. 756. $8.50. 


Both these volumes are usable, readable, and 
likely to prove extremely handy reference books, 
particularly to students and teachers who are 
not Shakespeare specialists and who are remote 
from reference libraries. Shakespeare and His 
Critics is divided into two parts. The first in- 
cludes a life of Shakespeare, a study of his poet- 
ry, and a history of the various texts, all based 
on the most authoritative modern scholarship. 
The second section is an anthology of three cen- 
turies of Shakespearean criticism. Each play is 
taken separately, and, in the manner of the old 
Rolfe edition, spotlights from diverse critical 
angles are thrown upon it. The book has numer- 
ous illustrations and three indexes. 

A Shakespeare Companion, 1550-1950, con- 
tains seven hundred pages concerning Shake- 
speare’s life and works, his editors and printers, 
friends and contemporaries, the Elizabethan 
theater, the actors, summaries of the plots of the 
plays with information as to their dates, sources, 
and stage histories, and brief biographies of such 
varied persons as Boccaccio, Edmund Malone, 
and Laurence Olivier. A twenty-two-page bib- 
liography and thirty-two pages of illustrations 
are appended. 
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THE SENSE OF SHAKESPEARE’S SON- 
NETS. By Epwarp Hvster. Princeton 
University Press. $3.00. 


Feeling that Shakespeare’s sonnets have been 
examined chiefly for their technique or as reve- 
lations of his personal life, Hubler set out to dis- 
cover what they say. He offers a new rearrange- 
ment, which shows in the Dark Lady sonnets a 
progress from invitations to love, through con- 
summation, joy, weariness, and_ rejection, 
throughout which the author was aware of the 
earthiness and imperfection of the relationship. 
The sonnets addressed to the voung man are not 
homosexual if read with the Elizabethan mean- 
ings of the words. These are only samples, and 
without the inferences concerning Shake- 
speare’s characters and the interpretations of 
plays which come from them. 


THE LITERATURE OF ENGLAND: A.D. 
500-1950. By J. ENTWISTLE and 
Eric Longmans. $2.25. 


A refresher course in British literature with- 
out being refreshing. The survey is poorly bal- 
anced when one considers that half the book is 
devoted to the last seventy-five years, the other 
half covering over eighteen hundred years. 


A HISTORY OF LATIN LITERATURE. By 
Moses Hapas. Colurnbia University Press. 
Pp. 474. $5.00. 


A survey meant for the curious literate, not 
the specialist, and frankly a condensed distilla- 
tion from more extended treatments of individu- 
al writers or of phases of the literature of Rome. 
The greatest writers, like Vergil and Lucretius, 
get proportionately less space than some less 
well known today. Demands upon the reader’s 
Latin are very modest; quotations are trans- 
lated. 


ART AND TECHNICS. By Lewis Mvum- 
ForD. Columbia University Press. $2.50. 


Science and technology have given man com- 
fort and leisure and helped him cast off super- 
stition; but technics has in turn been overem- 
phasized until we regard the mechanical, the 
external, or at least the physical as the only re- 
ality. Art is the means by which personality is 
nurtured; technics, the means of using the physi- 
cal world for our own ends. To devote ourselves 
almost wholly to technics is to stunt (at least) 
our real selves. This is gradual spiritual suicide, 
which if not checked will complete our loss of 
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liberty at home and produce international pan- 
demonium. A reform must begin with individu- 
als’ philosophies. The book has many gems of 
insight and phrasing—not ornaments but, like 
the jewels in a watch, bearings of the argument. 


THE JUDGES AND THE JUDGED. By 
MERLE MILLER. Foreword by RoBErt E. 
SHERWOOD. Doubleday. Pp. 220. $2.50. 
This report on black-listing in radio and tele- 

vision was made for the American Civil Liber- 

ties Union. Miller found that the careers of most 
of those whose names appear in Red Channels 

have been damaged or ruined. Red Channels is a 

213-page book published in 1950 by American 

Business Consultants listing 151 actors, direc- 

tors, screen writers, etc., who are reported to 

have belonged at some time to organizations 
which have now been labeled “Communist 
fronts” by the Congressional Committee on Un- 

American Activities. What these organizations 

appeared to be—or actually were—at first, and 

whether the reports of membership were reli- 
able, the compilers of Red Channels apparently 

did not attempt to determine. Miller finds some 

proved active anti-Communists among those 

listed and seriously injured. Read it as you 
would listen to testimony at a trial where you 
were a juryman. 


THE AGE OF DANGER: MAJOR 
SPEECHES ON AMERICAN PROB- 
LEMS. ‘Edited by HArotp F. Harpine. 
Random House. Pp. 561. $2.45 (paper). 
Scores of speeches, most of them by states- 

men or politicians, on political and economic 

subjects; five on education and three on the hu- 
manities. Intended for students and the general 
reader. 


BRITISH PLANNING AND NATIONALI- 
ZATION. By BEN W. Lewis. Twentieth 
Century Fund. Pp. 313. $3.00. 
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Lewis, an Oberlin professor of economics, 
conducted this study for the Fund, whose 
trustees feel that for the solution of our own 
future problems and for our dealing with Brit- 
ain we need to understand this matter. Lewis is 
sympathetic to the Labour government’s aims 
but tries to be impartial. He presents many 
little-known facts—not all of them happy— 
which modify one’s views of the issues. Signifi- 
cant. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL’S DICTIONARY 
OF MIND, MATTER, AND MORALS. 
Edited by Lester E. DENOoNN. Philosoph- 
ical Library. Pp. 290. $5.00. 


A collection of the more quotable or more im- 
portant remarks of the famous philosopher 
(from three to a dozen lines each) alphabetically 
arranged according to the topic the editor thinks 
they treat. Pleasant browsing ground. The more 
systematic and serious uses the editor suggests 
may be possible. 


THE CREATION OF THE UNIVERSE. By 
GEorRGE Gamow. Viking. Pp. 147. $3.75. 


The author of The Birth and Death of the Sun 
and Biography of the Earth now discusses the 
origin, history, and probable future of the ap- 
parently limitless universe with its (almost?) 
countless galaxies. The method is to apply 
mathematics—not presented technically—to 
the facts of geology, chemistry, and physics. 


THE BEST LOVED TREES OF AMERICA. 
By Rosert S. Lemmon. Doubleday. Ameri- 
can Garden Guild. Pp. 245. $3.50. 


Fifty-nine trees popular all over the country; 
full descriptions, seasonal variations, striking 
characteristics; blossoms, fruit, root systems, 
and use to man; photographs picturing the 
year’s cycle. Black and white; beautiful. 


Professional 


BETTER LEARNING THROUGH CUR- 
RENT MATERIALS. Edited by Lucten 
Kinney and KATHARINE DRESDEN. Rev. ed. 
Stanford University Press. $3.00. 

In 1950 we said: “The classroom experiences 
of these teachers appear in abundant, clearly, 
and modestly written illustrations of the prin- 
ciples discussed. No single chapter deals with 
English, but English appears throughout the 
book. Every library serving high school teachers 


should have a copy.” The comment stands. 
There is now a manual of suggestions about the 
use of the book, supposedly for the social studies 
teacher. 


MIND, SCHOOL, AND CIVILIZATION. By 
Joun MacponaLp. University of Chicago 
Press. Pp. 132. $3.00. 


An avowed “traditionalist” defends formal 
discipline of the mind, by which he means ac- 
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quisition of general insights and methods of 
work—especially within broad but limited 
fields. He defends moral discipline, by which he 
means building the habit of resisting immediate 
impulse in favor of more distant and important 
ends. He fails to say that such behavior is de- 
sirably educative only if the pupil sees and ac- 
cepts the distant end. 


WHAT IS PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION? 
By CARLETON WASHBURNE. John Day. Pp. 
155. $2.50. 


A lucid, moderate, persuasive statement by 
one of the most widely experienced of our educa- 
tors, this was written in response to the sugges- 
tion of a parent who heard Washburne say much 
of this. Progressives can safely recommend it to 
professional or lay friends who fear the devil of 
change. 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES IN 
EDUCATION. By Clayton Bow- 
ER. University of Kentucky Press. $3.50. 


Educators in Kentucky have conducted an 
experimental program for developing moral and 
spiritual values without new courses or equip- 
ment. This “report,” which includes some of 
their experiences, seems sensible. Very little of 
it relates to English as such, and much is for ad- 
ministrators and guidance counselors. 


WORDS ANDWAYS OF AMERICAN ENG- 
LISH. By THomaAs Pytes. Random House. 
Pp. 310. $3.50. 


An entertaining study of word origins, evolu- 
tions, and pronunciations which should inci- 
dentally convince the most conservative that 
our language changes constantly. Useful as a 
mine from which to dig interesting etymologies. 
Such items as the origin of “O.K.” and the ac- 
count of Gullah are fresh to most of us. 


THREE KEYS TO LANGUAGE. By Robert 
M. Estricw and SPERBER. Rinehart. 
$4.00. 


The authors’ thesis is that language cannot 
be studied properly without reference to the so- 
cial sciences, especially anthropology, and they 
draw freely upon these to illuminate language 
phenomena. They deal with language taboos, 
speech communities, phonetic and semantic 
change, style, etc. The profusion of anecdotal 
illustrations makes the book entertaining. 
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Pamphlets 


“HOW CAN WE HELP GET BETTER 
SCHOOLS?” and THE SCHOOL EXECU- 
TIVE (special issue, January, 1952). Nation- 
al Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools (2 W. 45th St., New York 36). 
Single copies free. 


Layman leadership in attempts to obtain in- 
creased funds for public schools is essential. The 
National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools is composed of thirty-three national fig- 
ures—industrialists, journalists, publishers, la- 
bor men, etc.—who realize the importance of 
our schools and the impending desperate short- 
age of teachers and even of seats. The immediate 
objective of the Commission is the organization 
of local committees in as many areas as pos- 
sible. It shows how such organizations may be 
started and lends encouragement and advice to 
those in operation. Full information is contained 
in the two pamphlets listed Here. 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL CATA- 
LOG, 1952. R. R. Bowker Co. Pp. 152. $1.00. 


An index to elementary, junior, and senior 
high school books classified by subject, with 
supplementary readers and pedagogical books. 
It contains a list of 134 publishers’ names 
and addresses. “Where can I get an inexpen- 
sive edition of Tale of Two Cities?”—page 
21 lists six, from 92 cents to $1.96. “I recently 
was elected to teach the journalism course. 
What shall I use for a text?”—page 15 lists fif- 
teen different books of twelve publishers. Per- 
haps the only criticism of the catalogue is that 
it has omitted the books and names of at least 
six noted publishers, although, in fact, the ma- 
jority of them do not publish textbooks. 


ANNUAL REPORT. Pasadena 1: Fund for 
Adult Education. Pp. 41. Free. 


In its first year the Fund’s strides are amaz- 
ing. Here is a factual and statistical report writ- 
ten with the charm of an essay. The accomplish- 
ments of this Fund bear watching with interest. 


NEW CRISES FOR EDUCATION. New 
York 36: Newsweek Club Bureau. Pp. 20. 
Free. 


A review of recent education news and the 
controversy that has dominated the view of the 
ivory tower. 
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Teaching Materials 


For Class Use 


THE ART OF SPEAKING. By E. F. Etson 
and ALBERTA Peck. Ginn. Pp. 496. $3.36. 


The Art of Speaking, an attractive and 
“chummy” book, is designed to help high school 
students to improve their oral communication. 
Addressed directly to the student, it leads him 
from the simple preliminaries to the formal de- 
bate. 

The Art of Speaking, rich in suggestions and 
particularly strong in “activities”? (things to 
do), purposes to liberate speaking capacity. 
Whether or not the authors intended to do so, 
they show conclusively that “speaking” is not 
separable from other aspects of the teaching and 
learning of “English.” They touch on practically 
all “English” activities and emphasize their so- 
cial significance. Much space is given to the de- 
velopment of good phrasing and pleasing expres- 
sion, but this reviewer sincerely believes that a 
chapter could have been devoted profitably to a 
discussion of the importance of the function of 
language in terms of current usage and uncom- 
plicated principles of grammar. 

Frequently activities are phrased like the 
following: Plan a program of group reading to 
be presented before some of the English classes 
(italics mine). This distinction between “Speak- 
ing” and “English” is unfortunate. If the art of 
speaking isn’t a part of English, then what is it? 

In the Preface (p. iii) we are told that “‘teach- 
ers who are obliged to crowd speech into regular 
English classes will find it convenient to use 
single units, such as the ones on radio speaking, 
debate, parliamentary procedures, listening, 
and group discussion.”’ The fact is that they are 
already a part of a well-designed English pro- 
gram. The book makes a contribution by sharp- 
ening them up and by bringing them into clearer 
focus. 

Aside from this reviewer’s strong feeling 
about the inseparableness of “English,” The 
Art of Speaking appeals to him very much. It is 
a teachable book. The organization is excellent; 


the expression is simple and direct; the activi- 
ties are intelligible; the vocabulary-building 
exercises are valuable. 

Students will find in it helpful suggestions for 
the release of capacity; teachers of “English,” 
including “Speech teachers,’ will find many 
practical and challenging suggestions. 


Mark NEVILLE 


CuicaGo Latin SCHOOL FoR Boys 


READ UP ON LIFE—1: AN ANTHOLOGY. 
Selected and edited by HARoLp H. WAGEN- 
HEM, ELIZABETH VorIs BrattiG, and Ru- 
DOLPH FLESCH, with the counsel of DoroTHY 
CANFIELD FIsHER. Holt. $3.40. 1952. 


A guidance-inspired reader for freshmen to 
give them some introspection through “The 
Younger Set,”’ food for discussion in “Life with 
Parents” and “Fair Play and Foul,” and delight 
through reading “‘A Bag of Surprises” and “The 
Things That Count.” Old favorites from Tar- 
kington and Twain and human relations from 
Marion McNeely, the Papashvilys, and others. 
Contains excellent questions in Flesch-clear 
phraseology for class discussion or theme and 
paragraph writing. Enjoyable. 


JAMES GULICK 


SAN RAFAEL HiGH SCHOOL 


READING CRITICALLY IN THE FIELDS 
OF LITERATURE AND HISTORY. By 
Sytvia C. Kay. Twayne Publishers. Pp. 166. 
$2.50. 


This workbook—case-bound and not intend- 
ed to be consumable—presents rather short 
whole pieces of literary merit and social! signifi- 
cance for analysis and, in the later exercises, for 
criticism. The exercises, which have been class- 
room tested and revised, are carefully graded in 
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complexity. The selections to be read are strong- 
ly flavored with democratic ideals. 


Wie 


YOUR PRONUNCIATION IS SHOWING. 
By CuHEsTER V. Dotan. C. V. Dolan (Box 
334, GPO, New York 1, N.Y.). 


Readily visible pronunciation guide. Samples: 
These microscopic fungus shoots / Develop 
parasitic roots. Or: Would the man indeed have 
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slain us? / Were his other crimes so heinous? 
Or: People easily embarrassed / Find them- 
selves unduly harassed. 


READINGS IN DEMOCRACY. By M. Davin 
HorFFrMan. Globe. $2.80. 


An excellent collection of writings on democ- 
racy in America. Sandburg, Eisenhower, Mac- 
Leish, F.D.R., Arch Qboler, Schlesinger, Jesse 
Stuart, David Lilienthal. 


For Individual Use 


THE BLOSSOMING YEAR. By Bruce Car- 
PENTER. Lothrop. Pp. 184. $2.75. 


Seventeen-year-old senior Peg Knackton, 
less vividly attractive than her older sister, 
Francie, had a flair for art and a covert interest 
in boys. Harvard-molded Ridge Garner and 
“Black-Irish” Bill O’Leary, a fellow-artist, com- 
plicate the love interest. 

Major problems in The Blossoming Year are 
the family’s moving to Brattle Street, the street 
of Cambridge, Francie’s marriage, Peg’s adjust- 
ing herself to life in New York City, and the 
resolution of the love entanglements. 

The reader is familiarized with the fine arts 
through Peg’s attending the opera and through 
her interest in the older and modern artists as 
well as that in the ballet and the theater. 


McBETH 
Newton (KANn.) HicGH ScHOOL 


FIND THE FEATHERED SERPENT. By 
Evan Hunter. Winston. Pp. 206. $2.00. 


In this science-fiction novel the hourglass- 
shaped time machine, twenty-five feet high, 
plunged Neil Falsen and his three companions 
into the Caribbean Sea of fourteen hundred 
years ago. Only Dave Saunders and Neil sur- 
vived to search for Kukulcan, the Feathered 
Serpent of the Mayas, their legendary god. 

Erik and his Norsemen; native Mayas with 
their leader, Talu; and the barbarians gave rise 
to jealousy, fistic encounters, and bloody battles. 
Neil narrowly averted sacrifice of the beautiful 
Tela by an unusual token from the gods. Erik 
taught the Mayas the use of maize. 

At the end of the story Neil and Dave are 
on their way forward to the twentieth century 
without finding Kukulcan. 

E. McB. 


BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS. By Outve L. 
Far te. Illustrated by the author. Morrow. 
$2.00. 


Excellent descriptive summaries of forty-two 
birds, including such information as color, size, 
feeding habits, and care of young. Special em- 
phasis is given to type, composition, and loca- 
tion of their nests. Beautifully illustrated by the 
author, this informative work will be enjoyed by 
any nature lover—junior or senior high school 
student or adult. 

BERNARD V. HiGH 


RIDGELEY (W.VA.) SCHOOLS 


FIVE AGAINST VENUS. By Puiire La- 
THAM. Winston. $2.00. 


Space travel to the moon was fairly common 
in the 1970’s. When, however, the Robinson 
family’s spaceship crash-landed on Venus, ex- 
citing new adventures followed. Huge batmen 
overpowering Earth men with ultrasonic waves; 
phosphorescent plants destroying each other; 
the suspected presence of another Earth man— 
all create an atmosphere of mystery in the twi- 
light of Venus, bringing thrills to the teen-age 
lover of science-fiction. 

MyrtLe BLANK 
JEFFERSON JunIOR Hicu SCHOOL 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


FAMOUS BRITISH NOVELISTS. By Joun 
Covurnos and Sypit Norton. Dodd, Mead. 
$2.50. 


Youthful readers of this entertaining volume 
may find the lives of the fifteen famous novelists 
more interesting than their writing. Selecting 
only the best-known writers, the authors have 
retold old information with youth-appealing 
freshness. The book will furnish valuable refer- 
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ence material for the youthful writer of book re- 
ports. Many teachers will regret the omission of 
many more modern and less famous novelists. 


SALLY WINFREY 
DwiGHt Morrow HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLEWoop, NEW JERSEY 


FAMOUS MEN OF SCIENCE. By WiLLtAM 
OLIVER STEVENS. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 


One of a series of “famous”’ biographies for 
young people, this book contains the lives of fa- 
mous scientists from the days of superstition up 
to the present. The author, an interesting and 
sympathetic writer, has planned the biogra- 
phies so that the reader will be aware of the ad- 
vancement of man’s knowledge. Scientific facts 
are given in nontechnical language. An asset in 
any library. 

S. W. 


HENRY AND BEEZUS. BEVERLY 
Ceary. Morrow. (‘‘Morrow Junior Books.’’) 
Pp. 192. $2.50. 

Good news! Henry Huggins is back! With 
Henry is Beatrice, renamed ‘“Beezus’’ by her 
younger sister Ramona. Klickitat Street, Glen- 
wood School, and the neighborhood children are 
all present in Henry and Beesus. Full of a child’s 
whimsy, the book is excellent reading for the 
elementary school reader. Everyone will enjoy 
reading of Henry’s eating ““Woofies Dog Food”’ 
and of his winning fifty dollars’ worth of beauty- 
shop facials, waves, etc. Of course, Henry turns 
his luck into more masculine form—a bicycle. 

Mrs. Cleary has done her readers a delight- 
ful service by bringing back her most famous 
character—Henry Huggins. 


James Hocker Mason 
INDIAN SPRINGS SCHOOL 
HELENA, ALABAMA 


EARTHBOUND. By Mitton LEssEr. Win- 
ston. $2.00. 


Pete Hodges, disabled space cadet, falls prey 
to unscrupulous space pirates. He disentangles 
himself through heroic adventure which re-es- 
tablishes his honor. This science-fiction offers 
thrills to please most adolescents and contains 
scientific explanation as well. The Glossary is an 
additional aid with new science words. 


JoHN DINGMAN 


CENTENNIAL JUNIOR SCHOOL. 
Decatur, ILLINOIS 


TEACHING MATERIALS 
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LET’S FISH. By Harry Zarcuy. Knopf. 
$3.00. 


Readers who fish or desire to fish will find 
profit and pleasure in Let’s Fish. This well-illus- 
trated book is written interestingly and non- 
technically. It discusses techniques and equip- 
ment for fresh- and salt-water fishing. Also it 
contains descriptions, illustrations, and com 
ments on common fresh- and salt-water fish. 
The book will be of value in science classes as 
well as a part of hobby reading in junior high 
schools. 


J.D. 


FORGE FOR HEROES. By Epwarp BUELL 
HUNGERFORD. Wilcox & Follett. Pp. 256. 
$2.50. 


Mark Meriel is sent on an errand to General 
Washington. How Mark is forced to make a de- 
cision of his own and how he joins the American 
Revolutionary forces because he admires them 
as men are the substance of the straight-lined 
plot of this novel in Hungerford’s series based 
on United States history. Typical army humor 
lightens the hardships of Valley Forge. Provin- 
cialism is shown for what it is. Sixth-grade vo- 
cabulary and sentence structure. 


JAMES GULICK 


SAN RAFAEL (CaAuiF.) HiGH ScHOOL 


MONEY PITCHER. By A. R. THURMAN. 
McKay. Pp. 185. $2.50. 


Whitney Morgan, a self-trained pitcher, is 
under such pressure to make good in big-league 
baseball] that he is afraid to calla stop to a pub- 
licity drive connecting him with the banking 
Morgans. This publicity has hurt him socially 
with his teammates. Although his team tops the 
league, its key players are caught in a gambling 
net as they try to throw a game while the 
rookie plays “fireman.” 

J. G. 


MAROONED ON MARS. By LESTER DEL 
Rey. Winston. $2.00. 


As a stowaway on the first trip to Mars, a 
precocious eighteen-year-old learns much about 
his responsibility to others. Of the glimpses of 
the first colony on Moon and of the workings of 
the atomic-powered rocket ship, the author 
says: ‘“‘The technical details are generally accu- 
rate and nothing here is really fantastic.’’ At 
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any rate, they are interesting, and the book has 
suspense and thrills enough to appeal to many 
high school boys. 

HELEN F. BENNER 


FirTH STREET JUNIOR H1IGH SCHOOL 
BANncor, MAINE 


SON OF THE STARS. By RayMonp F. Jones. 
Winston. $2.00. 


Science-fiction that is 99 per cent fiction. 
Characters of paper-doll dimensions, include 
Clonar, boy from a distant star who survives the 
crash of the flying saucer which brings him to 
Earth. The not-quite-believable hostility to him 
of all but the teen-agers in the story nearly 
brings on interplanetary war and makes the 
point that we cannot afford further technical 
progress until we have learned to live peacefully 
with each other. High school boys and girls who 
demand little but action in books will find this 
one entertaining. 


SYBIL LUDINGTON’S RIDE. By Erick 
Berry. Illustrated by the author. Viking. 
Pp. 128. $2.50. 


Historical fiction of the Revolutionary War 
laid in New York. Sybil’s ride concerns a British 
raid on Danbury, Connecticut, and parallels 
Paul Revere’s ride. The story is aimed at the 
early and middle teen-age girl reader, but it 
seems thin and has a “told” air. 


JEROME A. Hutro 


WASHINGTON JuNIOR H1GH SCHOOL 
GREEN BAy, WISCONSIN 


THE LONESOME SORREL. By KettH Ros- 
ERTSON. Illustrated by TAYLOR OUGHTON. 
Winston. Pp. 214. $2.50. 


Fair reading concerning adjustment to a 
change from city to country living for young 
teen-age boys and horse-minded girls. “Abby,” 
Abigail Morrison, a horse-loving fourteen-year- 
old neighbor girl, aids the transformation of the 
city- and motorcycle-loving Cliff Barry by enter- 
ing into a partnership in caring for a gift horse. 
Cinnamon, the sorrel horse, exhibits one-man 
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traits and carries Barry to win an unusual type 
point-to-point, horse race. 


YOUNG GEOFFREY CHAUCER. By REGINA 
Z. Illustrated by WARREN CHapP- 
PELL. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. Pp. 170. 
$3.00. 


Chaucer’s early life—love of books, romance, 
ability at verse—his service in the Hundred 
Years’ War, his ransom by the king, his devo- 
tion to Rosamond at first, then his final appre- 
ciation of Philippa; the pageantry of fourteenth- 
century England; Oxford and the world’s great 
narrative poet; life at court, with its trysts, 
flirtations, tournaments, gaiety—all are por- 
trayed for most delightful reading. Good for all 
ages; delightful for high school age. Beautiful 
format; a favorite for seniors in high school. 
Highly recommended. 

SELMA L. BisHop 


ABILENE (TEX.) HiGH SCHOOL 


DRUMMER OF VINCENNES: A STORY 
OF THE GEORGE ROGERS CLARK EX- 
PEDITION. By GrEorGE ARMOR SENTMAN. 
Illustrated by JouHN GRETZER. Winston. Pp. 
181. $1.50. 


The violent days of the American Revolu- 
tion, the valiant crusade of the frontier, and 
Clark’s courage, stratagems, and victory. A 
vivid legendary character brought to life makes 
excellent reading for junior high school stu- 
dents. The beautiful illustrations and map, 
large print, conversation, short paragraphs— 
all appeal to any reader but would be ideal for 
fourteen-year-olds. Even poor readers would de- 
light to find such a book. 


JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD OCTOBER 
SELECTIONS: 
For older boys, twelve to sixteen years of age: 


MOCCASIN TRAIL. By ExotsE Jarvis 
McGraw. Coward-McCann. $2.75. 


For older girls twelve to sixteen years of age: 


SLIPPER UNDER GLASS. 
WynpbuHaM. Longmans. $2.50. 
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An Exciting New Literature Series \ Ke 
That Develops Reading Skills... 


THE MASTERY OF READING 


MatiLpa BaiLey, Swarthmore Public Schools 
Utuin W. Leave.t, Director of the McGuffey Reading Clinic, University of Virginia 


Textbooks (Grades 7-12), Study Books (Grades 7-9), Teacher’s Guides (Grades 7-12) 


This series captures and holds student interest through its lively and provocative stories 
and poems. Variety is its keynote. There is variety of emotional and intellectual appeal, 
variety of authors, and variety of literary form. Selections sparkle with adventure, humor, 
and suspense. 

Because knowing how to read is essential te reading enjoyment, reading skills are a 
major point of emphasis. Reading skills are woven into the reading materials so expertly 
and so subtly that the good fun of reading is never lost. 


Delightful New Poetry Recordings for Use with 
THE MASTERY OF READING series...with 
any other literature series...or independently 


Outstanding @ The extraordinarily well-chosen poems are rendered by outstanding 
Features artists. 

Each album includes poems portraying people, as well as both 
humorous and philosophical poems. 
Each album features some selections with musical effects and some 
without. 
Each album contains narrative poems, ballads, and lyrics. 
There is a ballad in musical form in each album. 
Printed on each album is an interesting introductory paragraph, in- 
formation about both the poems and the artists, and an index. 


ALBUM WL 1 ALBUM WL 2 ALBUM WL 3 
(Three 10” records) (Three 10” records) (Three 10” records) 
*Daniel Boone *The Highwayman *Mandalay 
*O Captain! My Captain! Edward, Edward *Columbus 
*Do You Fear the Wind? *Sea Fever *Dunkirk 
*Paul Revere’s Ride *If The Twins 
*Nancy Hanks *Barbara Frietchie May Colvin 
*Between Two Loves Go Down, Moses Leetle Giorgio Washeenton 
Blue Tail Fly Oh, When I Was in Love with You 
The Devil and the Farmer’s Wife 


* Selections from THE MASTERY OF READING series 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 


American Book Company 300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


351 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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FICTION FOR TODAY'S CURRICULUM 


A GLOBE SCHOOL EDITION 


Vivid Adventure.... Noble Heroism.... Unselfish Love.... 


MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY 


BY NORDHOFF AND HALL 
Edited by Florence Jones 


ia Your most reluctant readers will be thrilled by the incredible though true story 
- of Captain Bligh, Mr. Christian, and the admirable, unspoiled natives of primi- 
tive Tahiti. Edited for school use, this popular dramatic romance of the sea 
appears now in a beautifully illustrated volume, supplemented by helpful 
teaching aids. 


is Write for an approval copy today, returnable without obligation. 


75 avenue GLOBE BOOK COMPANY new vork 10, ny. 


How To Conduct A Meeting 


Valuable new Young America Film motion 
picture dramatizes correct parliamentary pro- 
cedure and proper manner to conduct a meet- 
ing. Shows proper way to make motions, to 
amend and modify motions, how to conduct 
old business, new business, illustrates parlia- 
mentary transactions, all in a simple to un- 
derstand visual manner. 


Picture actually shows group conducting 


Special Offer for limited time only 


Young America Films will rent “How to 
Conduct a Meeting” plus ‘Stage Fright and 
What to Do About It,” a highly valuable new 
film so essential to salesmen, company execu- 


meeting. Shows the right and wrong way to 
handle a meeting from the parliamentary 
standpoint to accomplish the aims of the 
meeting and the best interests of the partici- 
pants. 

Exceedingly valuable to sales managers, com- 
pany officers and officials, and for all those 
who participate in group affairs or activities. 
One reel, black and white, $45.00 


tives and others who are called on to do public 
speaking, both for the rental fee of only $4.00, 
if rented at the same time. 


Young America Films, Ine., 1s ts: +151 street, New York 17, New York, Dept. E10 


Please send me “How to Conduct a Meeting”’ and “Stage Fright and What to Do About It,”’ both for the rental fee of 


$4.00. 


Check enclosed ( ) COD. 


ScHoon 
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COMPLETELY NEW 


WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE DIC- 
TIONARY is an entirely new work, based on 
the big Webster's New International Dictionary 
Second Edition, the “‘Supretne Authority,’ and 
is characterized by the same outstanding schol- 
arship and accuracy. More than 125,000 entries; 
2,300 terms illustrated. Hundreds of new words. 
$5.00 and up, depending on style and binding. 
Thumb index. G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Pub. 
lishers, Springfield 2, Mass. 


> PROSE AND POETRY 


LITERATURE TEXTS 


PROSE AND POETRY, Journeys 7 
PROSE AND POETRY, Adventures 8 
PROSE AND POETRY For Enjoyment 9 


PROSE AND POETRY 
For Appreciation 10 


PROSE AND POETRY of America ‘11 
PROSE AND POETRY of England 12 


WORKBOOKS 
TEACHERS’ MANUALS 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC. 


SVRACUS N.Y. 


Two Books 

for the Price of One 

Based upon the new idea of presenting 
together within the covers of a single 
book, an older and a modern classic for 
comparison. Now in use by most of the 
ot. preparatory schools throughout 

e US. 


IDYLLS OF THE KING— 
The King’s Henchman 
$1.75 


ROMEO AND JULIET— 


Cyrano de Bergerac 
JULIUS CAESAR — 
Elizabeth the Queen 
MACBETH — 
The Emperor Jones 


COMPARATIVE 
ESSAYS — 


Present and Past 
HAMLET 
and Other Tragedies — 
Old and New 1.75 


COMPARATIVE 


COMEDIES — 
Present and Past 1.95 


MILTON’S MINOR 


POEMS — 
Modern Poetry 


Write for Descriptive Circular EJ 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 
PUBLISHERS, INC. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N.Y. 


R ATIVE 
Authoritative Handy-Size Dictionary ca 
= 
= 
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TRESSLER 


FIFTH EDITION 


Down-to-earth exercises based on current interests, up-to-date ideas, 
the topic of the moment. These superior teaching and learning tools 
save teachers’ time and energy. For students they are a zestful chal- 
lenge to complete mastery of all the basic language skills. Each Prac- 
tice Book contains progress chart and unbound mastery tests and 
final examination. For use (1) with the English in Action series, Fifth 
Edition, (2) with another good English series, (3) independently for 
habit formation in good English usage. 


TRESSLER & SHELMADINE’S 
For use with Junior English in Action 


Fifth Edition, Books 1 and 2 for 
Grades Seven and Eight 


PRACTICE BOOK Q5 } 
PRACTICE BOOK R5 


PRACTICE BOOK S5 


PRACTICE BOOK T5 
For use with English in Action 


PRACTICE BOOK US Fifth Edition, Courses One to Four 
PRACTICE BOOK V5 for Grades Nine to Twelve; or Book 
One for Grades Nine and ‘Ten and 
Book Two for Grades Eleven and 


Twelve 


D. C. Hearn AND Company 


Sales Offices: NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
ATLANTA DALLAS Home Office: BOSTON 


TRESSLER’S 


| English in Action | 
| Practice 
iss 


